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‘=’ TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copies $3.00 per annum, (or 
$8.50 including the ting and free delivery by mail of the Pict- 
ure-Premiums.) (See Publishers’ Department.) Four copies, $10, 
which is $2.50 a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $25 
foraclub of nine copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a 
copy free. Postmasters and others, who get up clubs in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.0. To these 
prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
picture premiums, when they are desired. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See paragraph on 
“ POSTAGE” below.] Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal 
Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 3 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekiy publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in hlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $8, (or $3.50, including the mounting and free delivery of 
the picture premiums.) [See Publishers’ Department.) 20 cents ad- 
ditional must also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See 
paragraph on “ POSTAGE” below.) The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT (#3) will be sent together for $5.60. To these 
prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
Picture Premiums when they are desired. 








Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a let- 
terif itis possible to get eithera Postal Money Order,Check, or Draft 
on New York; if you must send currency by mail,do it in a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Bither people are care- 
less, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the loss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: ** CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER,” 


Postage.—According to the new U. 8. Postal Law the Post- 
age on all Periodicals must be paid in advance at the New York post- 
office, instead of at the Subscriber’s office as heretofore. All new 
and renewing Subscribers for THE CHRISTIAN UNION or PLY- 
MOUTH PULPIT must, therefore, send, in addition w all other mon- 
eys, the requisite 20 cents to pay the Postage for the year. 


Che Outlook. 


Among the advantages which would accrue to 
the Union from the annexation of Cuba we have 
never seen the yellow fever mentioned; yet it 
seems pretty certain that in the evént of an an- 
nexation of the Queen of the Antilles, or even of 
the establishment of an American protectorate 
over the island, this dreaded disease would be the 
first gift which the grateful Cubans would give 
into our bosoms. If New Orleans, Galveston and 
Pensacola are in a fright every year because a few 
vessels from Havana come into their ports, what 
would be the condition of all our seaport towns 
(south of Alaska) when every coasting schooner 
might trade with Cuba without fear of the Cus- 
toms Bureau or the Spanish Export Tax? The 
condition of public health near Pensacola just 
now invites thought upon this phase of the Cuban 
question. 














. _———- o@pe-—- 

Query : if in Philadelphia, the city of Brotherly 
Love and centennial enterprise, the Hygiene Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education found, upon 
inspection of the school buildings, ‘‘no case in 
which the most moderate ventilation could have 
been secured without the use of open windows,” 
how much greater (though not so criminal) must 
be the neglect from which school-children in less 
favored communities suffer ? 

——_-aae —_—_ 

With due respect for the rights of counsel, we 
believe the people of the United States will yet 
look with undisguised disgust at the spectacle of 
an ex-Union general and a prominent Congress- 
man endeavoring to arrange compromises be- 
tween the Internal Revenue Bureau and the 
makers of ‘‘ crooked” whiskey who have been in- 
tentionally and systematically defrauding the 
Government. Ignorance on the part of the of- 
fender is the only moral excuse for a compromise ; 
the impossibility of obtaining the full amount 
due is the only politic excuse for a rebate of dues 
and penalties, but these dishonest distillers can- 
not claim mercy under either of these construc- 
tions, and Union defenders and law-makers are 
notoriously out of place in urging the perpetra- 
tion of such iniquity. 

——_~->>e—__—_ 

The fight over the English graveyards still con- 
tinues. The Churchmen are willing to concede 
the right of Dissenters to be buried in parish- 
graveyards after due notice has been given to the 
clergyman of the parish, but the Non-conformists 
claim that the church-yards are public property 
and that all Englishmen have a right to bury their 
dead in them with whatever ceremonies they 
_deem proper. We do not read in the same con- 





nection, as we should like to, that extra efforts 
are being made to convert unbelievers ;—one 
would suppose that the demoralizing influence, 
upon the wicked, of the spectacle of such unseem- 
ly quarrels among believers would stimulate un- 
usual missionary activity, if only for conscience’ 


sake. 

Should the newspapers which have been attack- 
ing the President for retaining Secretary Delano 
become convinced that the Secretary has insisted 
upon retaining his portfolio against the Exec- 
utive’s wishes, the President will have good cause 
to expect a handsome lot of apologies. If, how- 
ever, our advice is desired by General Grant, it is 
this: don’t buy a new scrap-book into which to 
paste these retractions—two or three pages of a 
pocket memorandum-book will hold them all. 

—— -a>-+—_—— 

Seriously, is there any reason why an editor 
should be excused from the ordinary duties of a 
gentleman? What is the standing in society of 
an individual who, finding his statements about 
another individual to be as incorrect as they are 
damaging, takes refuge in silence, or by hastening 
to promulgate a new charge in place of the old 
one, or who, if he apologizes, does it in a manner 
indicating that his principal desire is to save him- 


self ? 
—— +a ——- 


The suggestion has been made by a Southern 
military organization, that a ‘‘ Centennial Legion” 
should be formed, from the veteran organizations 
of the ‘‘ Old Thirteen” States, the Legion to take 
part in the Philadelphia celebration. The object 
being the strengthening of fraternal feeling, every 
one must approve it, but why should veteran 
organizations alone participate? A ‘‘ Legion” 
from which every one but: participators in the late 
war should be rigidly excluded would make a far 
more imposing show, and would impress upon the 
new generation, and the non-combatants of the 
last one, the reality of the story that between the 
warriors themselves no enmity exists. 

—_——__ -=a>+ ——_ 

Information which has the merit of absolute 
newness is so great a rarity in these days that we 
cannot refrain from assisting in the circulation of 
Gen. Ewing’s discovery about gold as currency. 
He pronounces it ‘‘inferior in character.” What 
a terrible hubbub the report of this story will 
create in those effete despotisms of the Old 
World where the ignorant people accept specie in 
change for government notes, and where even 
merchant princes, who should know better, prefer 
gold to the handsomest steel engraved promises to 
pay! As to the Democratic bankers of Mr. Ew- 
ing’s native State, what can they do but sell out 
the vile stuff at auction, flood Wall street with 
cumbrous yellow metal, and run greenbacks up to 
a handsome premium? We should certainly hold 
for a rise such greenbacks as we accidentally have 
were it not for the depressing suspicion that 
Americans are slow of comprehension, and that 
Gen. Ewing himself would not offer us dollar for 


dollar for them, in gold. 
——— «go —_— 


Really, when one reads the nonsense which 
prominent persons called statesmen are talking on 
the subject of the currency, he feels very much as 
New York citizens did during the riots of ’63—as 
if every man should look to the defense of his 
own property. An influential party in a great 
State pledges itself openly to inflation, no promi- 
nent member of the party in the same State opens 
his lips in protest, while politicians of large repu- 
tation submit to the decrees of a convention as 
imperative and meriting obedience. In the face 
of such ignorance and incompetency, the only 
hope of the nation must be in the intelligence, 
honesty and courage of the individual voter. 

—___ + =>e+——_—_ 

The appeal of the Centennial Board of Finance 
will not, we hope, fall upon deaf ears. They ask 
for numerous and prompt subscriptions and re- 
mittances to their building fund. Aside from the 
national ‘character of the Exhibition, the state- 
ment that the Board have until date paid all bills 
as they fell due should stimulate all honest men 
to pay the said Board (in greenbacks) a handsome 
tribute of respect. 





CARVAMON. 
By Henry A. BEErs. 


IS steed was old, his armor worn, 
And he was old and worn and gray; 
The light that lit his patient eyes 
It shone from very far away. 


Through gay Provence he journeyed on, 
To one high quest his life was true, 
And so they called him Cargamon— 
The knight who seeketh the world through. 


A pansy blossomed on his shield ; 
“ A token ’tis’’ the people say, 

**That still across the world’s wide field 
He seeks la dame de ses pensées,”’ 


For somewhere on a painted wall, 
Or in the city’s shifting crowd, 
Or looking from a casement tall, 
Or shaped of dream or evening cloud— 


Forgotten when, forgotten where— 
Her face had filled his careless eye 

A moment ere he turned and passed, 
Nor knew it was his destiny. 


But ever in his dreams it came 
Divine and passionless and strong, 

A smile upon the imperial lips 

+ No lover’s kiss had dared to wreng. 


He took his armor from the wall— 

Ah! gone since then was many a day~ 
He led his steed from out the stall 

And sought la dame de ses pensées. 


The ladies of the Troubadours 
Came riding through the chestnut grove; 
Sir Minstrel, string that lute of yours 
And sing us a gay song of love.” 


“ O ladies of the Troubadours, 
My lute has but a single string; 
Sirventes fit for paramours, 
My heart is not in tune to sing. 


* The flower that blooms upon my shield 
It has another soil and spring 
Than that wherein the gaudy rose 
Of light Provence is blossoming. 


“The lady of my dreams doth hold 
Such royal state within my mind, 
No thought that comes unclad in gold 
To that high court may entrance find.” 


So through the chestnut groves he passed, 
And through the land and far away; 
Nor know I whether in the world 
He found la dame de ses pensées. 


Only I know that in the South 
Long to the harp his tale was told ; 
Sweet as new wine within the mouth 
The small, choice words and music old. 


To scorn the promise of the Real; 
To seek and seek and not to find; 
Yet cherish still the fair Ideal— 
It is thy fate, O restless Mind! 





THE STORY OF A SIEGE. 
By Sister FRANCES. 


OW should she decide? This new love had 
so grown into her heart that to part from 
it now was like rending soul from body. To put 
it from her was to shut out all the new joy and 
gladness that had come to her—and to another 
life as well. Should she not think of him? All 
his old hardness and doubt, his little faith in 
woman and less in man, all that mocking bitter- 
ness that had vanished from his life when the 
gates opened to let her in, would they not return 
again, seven-fold, should she fail him now ? 

But the children ;—two years, was it, since 
Mary died? It did not seem so long. The chill 
November day, the slowly-wearing afternoon, the 
look in Mary’s face, how plainly she saw them 
now! There was small need of words between 
the sisters. This girl of seventeen, sitting alone 
with the dying woman, understood it all. The 
gentle, worn sister, lying down to rest, the burden 
dropping from those patient hands! The clock 
on the stairs ticked solemnly, yet how fast the 
minutes flew ! y 

“If Stephen were only here! She may have 
something to tell him; some word to leave, that 
even he will remember.” 

But he did not come ; and when at once a hush 
filled the room, Margy sat cold and silent at the 
foot of the bed, pressing her cheek against the 
hard, carved post ; with almost a rebellious joy 
in her heart that the end had come, and her sister 
was free at last. What it meant for her she did 
not strive to think ; but, with the strange strength 
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a new-born sorrow brings, she did not pause nor cry 
out; not yet, not yet. Very quietly she moved about 
the room, closing an open drawer, setting aside pillows, 
medicine bottles, all such useless rubbish now; count- 
ing the strokes of the clock. Five? Wasit? Stephen 
would ask her; she must remember; Mary died at 
five! 

For a moment she dropped wearily into the easy- 
chair, and pressed her hand against her eyes. But 
the children’s voices, down-stairs, brought her back 
to the keen and near reality. She could not tell them 
yet; not until Stephen comes. So she went swiftly 
down to them, playing their noiseless games in the 
dusky hall, as their mother’s illness had taught them. 
Out in the kitchen was fire and light; she gathered 
the little flock together there, and made them com- 
fortable with a warm supper; trying even to smile at 
the happy faces around the table—she would not 
check the mirth that was so pitiful, with the dear 
mother lying dead up-stairs. 

Still Stephen did not come; and when they sat to- 
gether before the fire, the older ones asking if mother 
would soon be well, she could bear it no longer, but 
tola them with a sudden burst, and they all cried to- 
gether softly for a little while. But as one little head 
and another nodded, and even Tace and Pheeb’ be- 
gan to dry their tears and grow drowsy, she lighted. 
them, with sweet, coaxing words, up the chill and 
echoing stairway, and sat by them till the tiny hands 
relaxed their clasp of hers, 

Stephen Johns was away at a caucus-meeting when 
his wife died. He had kissed her that morning, as was 
his gentle wont, and lingered at the door to ask if he 
should bring her anything out from “town.” The 
mournful eyes answered him with a mute entreaty; 
but the pale lips framed a patient ‘‘no;” and his wife 
turned upon her pillow, murmuring to herself: ‘It is 
nothing; he will not understand.” 

“Nothing? Good-by, then; be a good girl; and, 
Margy, see that she wants for nothing.” 

In that debonair good-by, that easy indifference, 
and the exhausted look in his wife’s face as he went 
out the door, the story of Mary John’s life was told. 
He never did understand; and when Margy, flaming 
hotly, would have stopped him—even her young ex- 
perience told her that this day was the last—something 
in Mary’s face stayed her. Her sister would die as she 
had lived. 

It was after ten o'clock, and he was returning home 
now in high good humor; coming along the quiet road 
and talking to himself, as his custom was when great- 
ly pleased. All had gone well that day. His faction 
had triumphed in the caucus. It was a time of trial. 

e Party lines were slowly weakening; party loyalty was 
shaken. “ There had been trickery and corruption in 
our midst, admit it. We must clear our skirts, up- 
hold the glorious banners of the Right!’”’ (For a 
wholesale devotion to Principle and the Right, who so 
staunch as Stephen Johns!) 

“The glorious privilege of freemen, fellow-citizens”’ 
—he was repeating his last and telling speech—* our 
glorious privilege, I repeat, is to—’”’ 

He stopped short as he reached his gate. A little 
figure, cloaked and hooded, going up and down the 
short turf walk, confronted him. 

“To—Bless me! Margy, is that you? How you 
startled me, child! I thought you were the Woman 
in Black. Taking a constitutional, eh? before turning 
in? Mary had a good day?” 

Mutely she pointed to the lowering sky. “ Yes, I 
see, clouded over. Rain before morning, I guess.”’ 

“Stephen,’’—how strangely her voice sounded!— 
“Stephen, it has come!” : 

“What; a-ready? The notice from the State Com- 
mittee? You see, there’ll have to be manipulation; 
they want to have me for delégate; but it’s got to be 
fixed up pretty slyly. I°ll start for headquarters to- 
morrow.” 

The picture of her sister’s life with this man flamed 

up again within her. In his bland indifference, his 
utter incompetence to grasp this sacred hour; buoy- 
antly trifling over the awful depths where a dear life 
had gone down! 
_ Abrubtly then, since he would have it so, and sternly 4 
almost, ‘“ Mary died at five ;”—then rushing away from 
his outstretched hands, and stumbling up the stair, 
she took refuge in her own room, bolting and locking 
her door against his cries. Long past midnight she 
heard him in loud groans and sobs, calling upon his 
darling wife, his angel, for one look, one word more! 

With almost joy that his wife lay mute and deaf to 
his imploring, ‘Let him call, let him cry,” she said, 
half aloud. “It is his fault that she is an angel, and 
not a woman still!” 

For a few weeks after his wife’s death it really 
seemed that a change of heart had come to Stephen 
Johns. He came home early from the store, the vil- 
lage store at Holme, with a new and surprising interest 
in the children that Mary had left to him. Perhaps it 
was awakened by the sad little train that followed her 
to the grave; perhaps it was the whispered and re- 
spectful sympathy of the neighbors that accompanied 
the group. Tace and Pheeb’, with baby Margaret 
clinging to Aunt Margy’s skirts, while Bertie clasped 
tight his father’s hand, looking with timid, childish 
scrutiny up into the blue sky overhead, whither, they 
told him, his mother had gone. 

Even Margy, shrewd observer as she was for seven- 
teen, almost began to believe a wholesome change 


gested that Pheeb’s hair needed to be cut, and showed 
an unwonted interest in Tacy’s “sums” at night, and 
when he actually “heard” a geography lesson tour 
evenings in succession. 

But it was but a spasm afterall. €.s grief became 
an old story in the village, and he svon dropped into 
the old ways. Long after the little household was astir 
and the children bad started for school, fresh and 
cheery he would descend the stairs. “ Bless me! Is it 
after nine! Haven’t time to eat a crumb of breakfast. 
Just a three-minute egg and a cup of coffee, Margy. 
Don’t trouble yourself, my child. Or a chop, if you 
have it handy.” 

There was no one in the village could talk so wisely 
upon governmental issues and interests. Iron! It 
was only a pedestal for his eloquence. In depicting 
the magnificent resources of his native state, forges and 
furnaces were as nothing to his heat; while the kitchen 
stove needed mending sadly, and the smoke would 
come through the broken pipe and bring tears to his 
children’s eyes. Railway problems, ** moving of the 
crops,” called forth his finest powers of statement; 
but it took six weeks for him to remember to bring 
home the buckwheat meal Bridget wanted for her 
griddle-cakes. 

Many a well-saved dollar from Margy’s three hun- 
dred a year—the sisters had inherited the same little 
capital, but Mary’s was gone long ago—found its way 
into shoes and stockings aud creature comforts for 
Mary’s children. 

“Is this all there is to be of it?” thought Margy, asa 
year went by. “Of life? Fire, light and clean 
clothes; for there seems no room nor time for any- 
thing else.” 

From the dissipations of pic-nic and village sleigh- 
ride Miss Harding, as she was called in Holme, held 
herself aloof. ‘* Would it not be better, after all,” she 
sometimes questioned, * to let Tace and Pheeb’ go with 
the rest, let it be sunbonnet and gingerbread for them? 
Mary kept me out of it; she said it was the Quaker in 
her that would walk alone rather than consort with 
rude ways. I used to tell her that she was an aris- 
tocrat under difficulties; but perhaps it will be a mis- 
take for the children.” 

Then the pic-nic wagons would go by in the morning, 
the girls in their tawdry finery, screaming and laugh- 
ing, sitting in the laps of their escorts, the sheep-faced 
young farmers of Holme; and when, long after mid- 
night, the returning parties drove past, with Joud song 
and shrill screams from girlish voices, Margy would 
fall asleep well coutent that her girls were children 
still; and still resolved to keep up Mary’s ways. 

Yet it was a lonely life for a girl of eighteen. Per- 
haps it was well that she must work so hard; it filled 
the day. She was too busy, she said to herself, as she 
tossed aside a rebellious thought, to indulge in any 
day-dream, and at night her sleep was sound. But all 
girls do forecast the future, else they would not be 
girls. Hers was lamentably deficient in dramatis 
persone. 

The gossip of the village escaped her; the new arrvi- 
val, that set all the village beauties to prinking and 
“practising” their songs with wide open windows, 
was as little concern to her as though Farmer Jones 
had bought a new cow. She did hear, in Stephen’s 
rambling talk, that *“ old Dr. Dewlap had sold out his 
practice, and a fellow from York, Warner—Warren— 
some such name, had moved into the doctor’s house;”’ 
but it passed completely out of her mind. A day or 
two after, walking slowly up the long hill that leads 
out of Holme, and stopping to put a scarlet leaf into 
the band of her little gray hat, she was overtaken by 
the old roan horse, and turned to say good-morning to 
the red wig and redder face of the veteran prac- 
titioner. Most astonished was she when a brown 
straw hat was lifted in acknowledgment, and a pair of 
brown eyes, smiling over a tawny moustache, returned 
her greeting as the queer old gig passed by. She al- 
ways wanted to laugh at the ancient vehicle, which 
looked as though it had been slapped on both sides in 
early youth, to keep it tall and straight and narrow; 
and this time she did sit down in the hedge-row when 
the gig was out of sight and give way to a ringing peal 
at the unexpected apparition and the contrast be- 
tween the ancient establishment and its new incum- 
bent. That was Wednesday, and on Friday night she 
was entirely alone. Stephen had gone to a committee- 
meeting; it was nearing election time again, and he 
was busy with circulars and uppeals. The children 
had had a long day’s nutting in the woods on Chappel 
Hill and had gone early and tired to bed. An evening 
“to herself” did not come very often; and she pre- 
pared to enjoy it with great deliberation. 

Margy had one treasure in life, a student’s lamp, 
with its pure porcelain shade and shining brass coils. 
No hand but hers must touch and tend it; and it 
shone for her now, lighting up the square table it 
stood upon with the cool dish of moss and tiny vines 
gathered from out the woods that morning, bringing 
out the clear color of the one red rose that stood in the 
slender white vase beside it— Margy never would bunch 
ber flowers, nor give them other background than 
their own green leaves—and making the square old 
room in its peaceful glow seem almost like a shrine. 

The drab sofa was wheeled well within its light—how 
Margy’s Quaker ancestry revived again in that room 
of her furnishing. The tall chairs, covered also with 
drab moreen to match, with their claw feet and stiff 
backs, stood stately around the room. The carpet, a 


prevailing color. But it was not all drab-tinted, that 
cosy room. In the window hung Margy’s bird-cage, 
with bows of bright ribbon tied all ‘about it; the two 
engravings, George Fox and Abraham Lincoln, hung 
by erimson cords against the wall; and on the mantel- 
shelf were piled the pinkest and pearliest shells that 
Grandfather Johns had brought home from the 
Islands, in his wild early days of sea-faring. 

The little figure that occupied one corner of the 
sofa was all in keeping with the surroundings. Dress- 
ed in simple gray merino with some soft little ruffles 
around throat and wrist, so far the traditions of her 
mother’s sect suited her own taste well. Hair of chest- 
nut brown, folded close around her head in shining 
bands; wistful blue eyes, with a child-like look in 
them. whieh the scornful curl of her lip went far to 
contradict. 

Did the scornful lip come from much contemplation 
of Stephen Jobns? Character-reading had come 
early to Margaret; and were the wistful eyes but the 
protest of her eighteen years against all this helpless- 
ness and improvidence, her lost sister’s legacy ? If it 
were so, these unconscious witnesses were all. Margy’s 
only revolt against Stephen’s shiftless ways and shirk- 
ing of household duties found expression in the more 
vigorous performance of her own. Jn her practical 
disapprobation of his long morning naps, she rose at 
early dawn, and was in the dairy busy among the 
milk-pans as soon as Bridget, her maid of all work, 
brought in the foaming pails. Or you might see her, if 
you passed that way so early, through the south 
kitchen window, framed in sweet-briar, with her 
bread-tray upon the broad dresser beneath, kneading 
the fair white loaves, patting and mgulding with her 
rosy fingers, until they satisfied her artistic sense of 
what a loaf of bread should be. 

Margy was a true reformer. She sought to reshape 
the coarse materials around her, that the children 
might have pure and sweet surroundings, until the 
ugly yellow house was fresh and dainty within as her 
own fair self. 

But to-nigbt she was very tired. She had meant to 
read, for Consuclo lay on the table in tempting paper 
covers—she would buy a book or two if she darned 
her stockings thrice for it. She had meant to sew, for 
Bertie’s trousers lay atop the work-basket on the sofa 
beside her; but instead of either she yielded to the soft 
lamplight, and shading her face with her hand, she 
dreamed a gir]’s dream for a little while. 





What was it? That harsh, unaccustomed sound that 
wakened her so rudely! Up stairs? 

Yes. -She listened a moment; it came again, a croak- 
ing, half-choking cough. One of the children—Bertie, 
and she was at his bedside ina moment. Quickly she 
set about applying the accustomed remedies, for Ber- 
tie was Mary’s delicate child, and in his mother’s life- 
time had frequent attacks, though he had seemed to 
outgrow them of Jate. 

Bridget was summoned, and the usual routine gone 
through with no effect. Bertie grew worse from min- 
ute to.minute. The clock pointed to twelve. “Is 
Stephen in his room?” No, it was empty as usual; he 
had not come home. 

“Bridget, you must run for the doctor. 
light, you will not be long.” 

“The Holy Vargin preserve us, Miss Margaret, if E 
stir fut out of the dure the night. Shure an’ it’s 
Hallow E’en, and the fairies and evil souls‘are abroad, 
and I've never ben to confession the nine weeks.” 

And Bridget howled in Lrish in consequence, awak- 
ing the little Margaret, who added her voice to the 
tumult, and bringing Pheeb’ and Tace from their room 
in the attic above. Margy looked again at the gasping 
child. It was hard to leave him, but help must be 
brought. : 

“Then I must go. Bridget, get up from the floor and 
sit beside him. Keep these flannels hot about his 
chest. And, Tacy, keep up the kitchen fire.” 

Throwing on her gray waterproof cloak, and drawing 
the hood over her head as she spoke, she passed swiftly 
down the stairs. Out of doors all was sleeping softly 
in the broad moonlight, as she ran up the narrow lane 
leading into Holme. Apparently no human being was 
astir that night. A reclining cow raised its head to 
look at her curiously as she flew past, and a dog barked 
furiously from the house in the hollow. If it would 
only be as quiet on the turnpike. The town-going 
market-wagons, with their sleepy drivers, she did not 
fear; but the tavern, pray heaven it be shut! The 
tavern was shut and barred, its light extinguished; 
and an outcast horse, stopping to drink at the trough 
before the door, was the only lounger there. She tried 
to laugh at herself as a coward; but forms seemed to 
lie in wait for her among the roadside bushes, and a 
low sweeping bough that struck her shoulder made 
her start as though a hand had caught her. 

But she saw no one, met no belated traveler, and the 
old brown house was reached at last, and in Dr. Dew- 
lap’s office, joy, a light was burning! She stopped a 
moment at the window to gather breath before she 
knocked at the door. The young doctor, she remem- 
bered him with astart, now, keptlate hours, it seemed. 
But he was not engaged in any abstruse scientific 
study, apparently, for he lay back in a lounging chair, 
pipe in mouth, watching the rings of smoke that curled 
up to the ceiling. A queer, clasped book lay on the 
table beside him, that was all Margy saw, for the 
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had come, She opened her eyes wide when he sug- 


well-worn ingrain, had toned down by time into the 


smoke. The next minute she rapped; a chair was 
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pushed back, a quick step on the floor and the door 
opened. 

“Can you come at once to a sick child?’ Margy 
found breath to say. 

“Where is it?’ asked the young doctor, amazed at 
the unexpected apparition of a young lady at that hour 
of the night, alone at his door. A young lady, with 
hooded cloak falling from her shoulders, flushed 
cheeks and flying hair, with a world of tender anxiety 
in her eyes. 

“Yellow house on the hill, first lane to the right. 
Will you come quickly? It’sthecroup. I’m afraid he 
will die. Nothing that I’ve done has been of use. I 
must go back to him, but you will come soon?” 

And gathering up her cloak that was falling from 
cher shoulders, she would have passed out again 
quickly. But he stayed her with a word. 

“How far is it?” 

“ Little more than a mile. 
came very quickly.” 

“Indeed you did, my child—I beg your pardon, 
Miss, Miss——?”’ 

* Harding,” she answered; “and my brother, the 
child’s father, is Stephen Johns. I forgot to give you 
the name; but you will not need it; you cannot miss 
the way.” 

‘“‘Miss Harding, my wagon will be ready in three 
minutes; please sit in this chair while I bring it to the 
door, and I shall take you home, so that you may be 
of use when you get there.” 

Pouring out, as he spoke, some drops into a glass, he 
putit into Margy’s hand. ‘“ Drink this valerian,’ he 
said, quietly, and Margy obeyed him, with a tired, 
childish oblivion of everything but that here was help 
at last. And she sat in the great chair, and looked at 
the brown meerschaum that lay upon the table, and 
waited tranquilly enough, but in stupid fashion that 
amazed herself, till the quick trot of a horse came 
around the corner. Then she was lifted in and tucked 
away under a great gray blanket, and the doctor sat 
beside her, urging his horse so fast that the houses 
and trees and fields all seemed to fly past, while she 
sat still in anumb content. The doctor said nothing 
at all to her at first; but when they neared the cross- 
road he began to ask question after question about 
Bertie and his symptoms, and her remedies before she 
came for him; so that she was quite herself again, and 
jumped out lightly, as they stopped at the gate. 

There was a lamp on the stairs and a cowering fig- 
ure sat beside it, crooning and wailing, while the 
little girls, in their night-dresses, had clustered above. 
Quite terrified, Margy climbed past them, seizing the 
light, and the doctor followed close. But Bertie still 
lay in the same troubled sleep, which would have 
been stupor but for the harsh, croaking cough that 
came at intervals; and Bridget’s alarm was only at 
being left alone with a seemingly dying child. 

Margy was too busy in assisting the doctor to mar- 
vel then at the skill and sympathy with which he 
went about his measures for relief; but she thought 
of it afterwards, when the morning dawned on Bertie, 
pale and languid, but quite awake, and breathing 
gently now. 

And already the bright little coffee-pot was on the 
fire down-stairs, and the now penitent Bridget was 
spreading the table in the square kitchen, and making 
hot toast to offer the doctor after his night’s work. 

‘Now, Bertie, my man, you will be all right, I 
think; but you must lie quite still, and after a while 
your aunt will give you some breakfast. Good-morn- 
ing, Miss Hurding!”’ 

Margy, recalled to hospitable cares by the gathering 
aroma of the coffee down-stairs, and by the convic- 
tion, too, that the doctor was scenting it on the air 
said hastily: 

“Doctor, you will let Bridget give you some break- 
fast before you go?” 

“Tf you will allow me to prescribe an immediate 
breakfast for you, Miss Harding, and will send Brid- 
get tosit by this young man in your stead, I will gladly 
take a cup of coffee.”’ 

Margy hesitated. ‘“ Bertie still seemed to need her; 
the doctor would excuse her.” 

“You have, I presume, some one to relieve you of 
your cares if you are ill from exposure and fatigue 
and fasting,” he said, quietly. 

Margy understood the friendly caution implied, 
and, coloring deeply, said she would come in a mo- 
ment, if the doctor would send Bridget up-stairs. 

Stephen Johns opened his eyes very wide, indeed, as 
he came into the kitchen that morning, just from 
Franklin, in the early train, There was Margy, com- 
posedly pouring out coffee and buttering her toast, 
while opposite to her sat a tall young fellow, whose 
eyes beamed with satisfaction, and who was appar- 
ently enjoying his breakfast very much, indeed! 

That was the beginning of it; and now it had gone 
on into the most deliberate love-making on Dr. War- 
ren’s part, duly abetted, we are forced to add, by Miss 
Margaret Harding. Margy sometimes thought that he 
had possessed himself of her in some occult fashion, 
when he bade her seat herself in bis chair, that first 
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night of their meeting; and that the drops he gave her 


then had chained her life to his. Bertie was a long 
time getting well; and it soon came to be that there 
was a walk, a view, which the doctor had discovered 
in his drives about the country, that Margy ought to 
see, or a book she must read. 

In short, the thousand and one things that bring 


people together who are so willing to come; the end- 





less agrémens, the never quite finished talk, the ever 
happy meeting and delicious parting, came to these 
two in the old, old fashion since Time was a baby. 

There was but one type of womanhood with which 
Dr. Warren was familiar—but one to compare Margy 
with—the last Mrs. Warren. His father’s wife, he 
never bad a mother, shallow and selfish, whose heart- 
less life was as empty of love as her son’s grew to be of 
faith. Could he ever forget the day when, as he joined 
the army, a surgeon of volunteers, she formally re- 
nounced him, and, gathering up her fortune, fled away 
to Paris, there to watch the downfall of her husband’s 
people and her son’s? Since then, on battle fields, he 
had indeed had flitting visions of earnest women, 
wiping the damp from dying brows, but they bad all 
passed away with the brilliant panorama of the war; 
he could not give them name or place. And in the 
quiet business life he had laid out for himself, the old 
recollections of bis home had but deepened their im- 
pression. 

So Margy was to him a new-created Eve. A revela- 
tion of girlish devotion had come to him through the 
open door on that chill October evening, and he could 
never after shut it from his heart. And in one of the 
books be brought her Margy found a folded note 
among the leaves, which she instantly possessed her- 
self of and read: 

“Margy, do you know what book I was drowsing over 
when you came a-wooing me, you naughty child, out of the 
dark? ‘The Lives of the Saints, an old Catholic copy that 
my father had. It is years since he died, and I was but a boy, 
but I can remember leaning over bis chair as he read it, and 
as his books are all the inheritance I shall ever have of him, I 
carry them with me about the world. 

“T was thinking over, Margy dear, that night, the Bernards 
and Brunos I had known, and the last ten years have shown 
me that the old light is not utterly darkened among men; 
and I had come even to believe that when a woman grows 
old, or has some crushing sorrow, she, too, may enter into 
sanctity. But alas! for the golden-baired saints of my boy- 
hood, the Catherines, the Theresas, the dear Saint Clares! 

“Then, just then, came the quick tap at the window that all 
my heart thrilled to, and in the doorway stood the little Gray 
Sister, with her sober robe and the knotted cord at her waist, 
and pale face all alight with devotion! My dear ‘poor Clare’ 
herself ! 

*“* When I saw you, Margy, by my fireside, all flushed with 
the night-wind and wet with the dew, with your hair falling 
over your shoulders, and your eyes with all your soul in 
them asking me to stand beside you in your trouble, how 
could I help loving you? 

* And when I learned to know, as my heart does, that the 
saint was no cloudy vision, no parchment picture in gray and 
gold; but enshrined in rosy girlhood, and hiding her vocation 
beneath happy smiles, how could I help asking her, as I do 
now, to lay her sweet hand in mine and take another vow, a 
vow which pledges her to me !”’ 

And with this letter, the dawn of Margy’s sweetest 
day, came also the struggle, the warring question of 
her life. At first there was no talk of marriage. The 
doctor seemed all coutent to hold his little Gray Sister 
as vowed to him, and unwilling to break in upon the 
sweet tenor of her daily life. He gloried in the sunny 
mood that lighted up the mean and poor details of the 
Johns’ household. The turning and shaping and con- 
triving, the darling little womanly devices that 
brought freshness and grace into the ugly yellow 
house, the sweet cheerfulness she taught to Pheeb’ and 
Tace, her patient acceptance of Stephen himself as an 
amiable cipher in his home—these were all parts of 
her vocation, all went to set forth in her the “ poor 
Clare’’ the doctor loved. 

But, of course, it was not in the nature of man, cer- 
tainly not of Dr. Warren, for this acquiescent state to 
coutinue long. To see his darling wear away her life 
in cares and work that parted her from him, when 
once it dawned upon him, began to vex and anger him. 
And he spoke out, and right flercely, too, to Margy 
one evening, when he found her very tired on the 
sofa, too wearied out with the long day’s worry to 
read or walk with him. 

“Margy, you are killing yourself! You must give 
over this life of yours to somebody else, and come 
to me.” 

She answered him lightly, and seemingly tossed 
away the fatigue, springing to the window, and stand- 
ing in a flood of moonlight that made her pure outline 
look even more spiritual, but laughing and talking 
like a very woman. She bad thrown aside the matter 
so simply with the few earnest words that made him 
know that she, too, longed to come to him; but he 
must wait till she could arrange—could see the way 
opeu—that he was silenced for the time. But the 
Doctor did not fail to nvtice that never again was 
Margy tired, never anything but ready to come or go 
at his bidding. 

He did not see the little figure starting from her 
couch at earliest dawn, and leaning from the window 
with arms stretched out towards Holme and him. He 
did not hear the restless murmurs of her heart, as she 
sank her head upon the sill and whispered: ‘* Must it 
indeed be so long? I’ve tried and tried, and there’s 
nobody, indeed there isn’t, who could come to them. 
Mary! Mary! must I stay?” 

How could he know, unless she told him, the strug- 
gle with which she took up again, each morning, the 
life that had grown so hard, grown into the prison- 
house that barred her from him. Stephen Johns had 
but few relatives, and fewer friends beyond his politi- 
cal “set,” and after Margy had vainly canvassed the 
family, and fixed upon the only cousin, Betsy, who 
might take her place, that worthy lady signified by 
letter ‘“‘she was so crippled with the rheumatiz that 
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she was thinking of going to the Widow’s House her- 
self to be taken care of.” 

And the Doctor waited patiently a month or more—- 
waited till midsummer. But there came a day when 
the long brown house grew so lonely without her, that 
its very walls seemed to call her name, and Dr, Warren 
resolved as he closed the door upon its echoing cham- 
bers that there must be an end of this dreary busi- 
ness. 

Margy had walked into Holme that afternoon, and 
he saw the gray dress with its toddling accompani- 
ments turn into the store, as he stood upon his broad 
doorstep. He gave her a little time, and then strode 
into the store. She was turning over flannel, which 
Stephen was measuring in an absent way; and when 
it was cut and folded, a voice at her elbow said, 
abruptly, 

‘““Margy, I want you! Leave these children with 
their father, and come out with me.” 

Before the astonished Stephen had time to protest 
that he wasn’t coming home, indeed, till ten o’clock at 
night, Margy, for a wonder, had slipped out the door, 
and at the Doctor’s side was already going down the 
long street under the maple trees. Presently, they left 
the turnpike, and turned into the bridle-path that the 
Holme folks call Lazy Lane. And there, half hidden 
by the bloomy hedge-rows, the brown hat bent down 
over the golden head, and said something very close 
to a cheek that glowed like the morning. 

“Margy, I’m tired; let us rest at the rock awhile.” 

And he turned aside into the meadow, and, steady- 
ing Margy’s feet on the slippery stones over the 
stream, lifted her up to the low rock that sentineled 
the path and threw himself on the moss beside her, 

“Margy, I want my wife! I want her to-morrow, 
this minute! I have been very patient, but to have 
you so utterly given over to the little Johna, and all 
these ties thut are nothing to me, is more than I can 
bear. You will give Stephen Johns notice this very 
night that he must provide himself with another 
housekeeper, teacher, seamstress, mother!”’ 

- Margy had looked up quickly at the playful threat, 
but something about the concluding word struck her 
into silence, and she turned her head aside and toyed 
with the coral lichen cups, crushed beneath her 
arm. 

“And yet, my darling, if you weren’t just all that 
you are, [ shouldn’t love you half so well. Am TI un- 
reasonable to ask my ‘‘ poor Clare”’ to come back again 
to the world she has renounced, to lay aside her lilies 
to gather roses for me? I shall feel that I have robbed 
a convent when I take my gray sister away from her 
fasts and her vigils, but why did she come into my 
heart that night, out of the cold, if she didn’t mean to 
stay?’ 

Still Margy drooped her head until at last her eyes 
were veiled from sight in the sleeve of her gray gown. 
Visions of a distracted household, of neglected chil- 
dren, of the mother trust she had kept so long and of 
what it still bound her to, after all these years! A 
future so long, so dreary, that when it was done and 
they were all she had tried to make them, Phebe’, Tace 
and the rest, she could see nothing beyond but a tired- 
out woman, ready to drop into her grave for very 
weariness of it all. 

But the doctor was watching her changing color, 
and she knew she must speak it out: 

“The poor children—how can 1? What will become 
of them with Stephen Johns!” 

‘“‘Nonsense! He will get some good homespun body 
to look after them; and they can come to you for 
every day help. Or’’—with a low laugh—* can’t we 
find a wife for him ?” 

Visions of certain airy Scott girls, all panier and 
chignon, and of the horrible Widow Beck, who of late 
had manifested extreme interest in Stephen Johns, 
came to Margy then; but, remembering the utter 
stolidity of the proposed victim and his consummate 
indifference to the rosy wiles, she answered : 

“No, that will never be, I think. I wouldn’t want 
any true woman to marry him for her own sake, and 
nobody else shall, for the children’s!” 

“ Well, they might get along with an infinite variety 
of Bridgets, and the older girls could go to boarding- 
school.” 

“There’s no money for that in the till at the store, I 
fear. There’s not much left when the bills are paid, 
any how, aud that little goes in committees and 
clubs.” ‘ 

“Well, they’ll have to manage, I suppose, as best 
they can, but, my darling,”’ and he folded her in his 
arms, “ haven’t I managed long enough without you? 
You will come to me?” 

Visions of the long brown house, with its pure, sweet 
rooms, so sunny and go lonely, the full, rich life await- 
ing and beckoning her, and stirrings of a yet deeper 
sort in a hitherto untroubled calm, made Margy’s 
brain grow dizzy and her heart tbrob till she heard it 
painfully. . 

“George, can you, is it cruel? Oh! I want to come, 
but help me, help me, how can I?” 

“You cannot say it any longer, you dare not say it, 
Margy—‘ wait.’ It isn’t good for me to be any longer 
alone. I shall carry you off some day by main forces 
in that gig you laugh at so, but I want you to come «ft 
your own sweet will, and not in penitential fashic::. 
What are the Johns babies—I love them, Margy, bi - 
cause you do—but what are they and their poky old 
father, to come between you and me? 

“You don't kuow how to love, you little Quaker 
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saint; I wonder if there is anything in your composi- 
tion but long-suffering and tender mercies, after all!” 

Something there certainly was that flamed up into 
Margy’s face, and darkened her eyes, and choked her 
words, but she said them softly, 

“George, you know I lived along without you ana 
life was only empty, it wasn’t very hard; but now I 
belong to you so, that it takes my breath away to 
think about it. But I must not leave them just yet; 
help me to find a way out of it; help me find some one 
to take my place.” 

Her place! the darling, as if any but one so con- 
secrated by poverty, labor, and chaste self-forgetful- 
ness, could touch the hem of her garment. 

“Margy, we will not waste any more happy hours. 
I haven’t been a man, it seems to me, in these last 
weeks when I have been silent and waited. You will 
tell Stephen Johns to-night; and we will be married 
first and think about it afterwards. I won't touch a 
thing in the brown house till you come to redeem it 
from its desert wildness, and you shan’t buy a wed- 
ding gown till we come back from where I mean to 
carry you.” 

The sweetness of it, the glimpse into the brigbt fu- 
ture, away from all these narrow lines, and out into 
the dewy freshness of a new-made world with him! 

But Margy did not waver. 

** George, don’t, don’t!’’ shutting out the rare vision 
with her hands, “don’t make it any harder, darling, 
than it is. I muststay with them yet a little while.” 

‘“*Margy,” and his tones grew stern, “I will not live 
this life of watching, waiting, wearying away the time 
till I can have you for myself. I will not stay in 
Holme, with you so near and yet out of reach, like 
any cloistered nun. You are trifling with me, or,” for 
he could not say that, ‘‘you exaggerate duties. You 
have brooded in your quiet way till they are all the 
world to you. It is you whoare cruel in your devo- 
tion to them alone. You don’t think of me!” 

And he seized her hands so passionately that the 
finger tips grew white beneath his grasp. 

* Decide now, at once, between them and me.” 

And after a long pause in which he read her strug- 
gle in her face— 

“T shall leave Holme if you do not come to me now. 
I will go abroad and put an ocean between us, that 
there may be an end of all silly looking-back. If my 
mother still lives, and I never heard that she died, I 
will find her and tell her I have renounced my heroic 
dreams. The saints are bloodless and cold. Such lofty 
spirituality as yours is out of my reach, quite. I will 
content myself with ordinary mortals, with the gay 
trifles my mother loves so well. And forget you, you 
ice-maiden, that don’t know the first syllable of 
love.”’ 

But Margy only cried softly, she could not speak; 
her hands clasped over her eyes to shut out the harsh 
picture so suddenly thrust into her dream. 

He looked down upon her with almost scorn. Had 
he indeed flung his whole life, his future, his very be- 
ing into the lap which would pillow a sick laborer’s 
head as softly as his own? into hands that would guide 
other men’s children aud never his? Could she even 
begin to know what love meant—now it had come to 
this? Had the sanctity that lifted her above all other 
women in his eyes so folded her in with its cold chaste- 
ness that she no longer thrilled to his words? 

But he could not believe it; she was writhing from 
head to foot, and pale with the conflict. Bending 
down, 

“T will not take my answer now,” he said, in softer 
tones; ‘“‘ to-morrow you will tell me, and you will go 
to sleep to-night, and with the morning will come 
light.” 

Sadly, almost silently, they walked home together 
through the falling dews. Very tenderly Dr. Warren 
bent over the little hand as he left her at her home; 
and Margy felt, as she locked herself in her room, that 
the end had come, the dream was out. Henceforth 
for her the cloister and the cell; she must not, could 
not, leave her trust—at least, not now! 

Through the long night she watched and thought; 
she could not pray, save in wild groanings, and by 
early light she penciled a note: 

“ George, wait forme. I will find some onc; there must 
be in all the world some mother for these my children; but 
until I find her I cannot, cannot come |’’ 

She would not trust herself to see him, or she should 
melt away in his arms and give him all he asked; but 
sent Bridget into Holme through the morning mist, 
who gave it into his hand. 

The Holme folks were all astir with the news! The 
doctor was going, had gone! The brown house shut, 
and an agent from Franklin putting a bill in the win- 
dow and valuing the furniture for sale! 

Society in Holme was of the opinion that “he had 
jilted Margaret Harding, poor thing! Her one only 
chance, you know. It’s a pity!” 

“But there was always something very strange 
about the man. Do you know he had a galvanic bat- 
tery in his office ? And when he ordered an ice- 
bandage for Johnny’s sore throat, Mrs. Scott ups and 
telis him she sent for him to give her boy medicine, 
and not to freeze him to death! Yes, it’s best he’s 
gone.” And the world at Holme went on dying and 
ae born in the orthodox fashion as suited them 

t. 

And Margy, left thus suddenly to the life she had 
chosen, with slower footsteps and a despairing heart, 
went about her simple work again. She listens at the 





window for the quick trot of his horse, as she sits 
alone in the evening, and she feels that she shall die 
of the quiet and the longing. 

But the days have no time for brooding, and the 
weeks fly round; and Pheeb’ and Tace are taller and 
more thoughtful, and Stephen more belpless and ab- 
so1bed than ever. 

But the nights are long and very still! And as the 
litle Gray Sister stands at the window, she whispers 
\¢ herself in very pity, “‘The poor, poor Clare!” 

(Continued next week.) 


EXdMINE BOTH PARTIES. 


sx Rev. SAMUEL SCOVILLE. 

E have just returned from the installation 
of a young minister over his first church 
(how naturally we said jirst, involuntarily taking 
it for granted that he will have another, and per- 
haps half-a-dozen, if he be long lived and prosper- 
ous,—so far have we fallen from the old idea of a 
life-long union between pastor and people), and a 

very pleasant time we have had. 

We met ina little church, located in the very 
center of the village, but of a village so small that 
it failed to protect the building from the meadows 
that came down to the very walls in the rear, and 
hardly separated it from sloping pasture grounds 
bright with daisies and buttercups in front, and 
the notes of the bobolink coming in through the 
open windows joined curiously, but not altogether 
discordantly, with the songs of praise. 

The day was everything that early summer with 
its rich sun-light-and soft, fresh atmosphere could 
give; the attendance was full, gathered from a 
large farming district, and as enthusiastic as such 
an assembly ever is; and the brethren in the min- 
istry were on hand and every appointment was 
promptly filled. In short, all the conditions of a 
first-class installation were present, and we had it. 

We examined our young brother thoroughly. 
Such an opportunity to brush up our theological 
lore and air our general and particular views was 
too good to be lost, and we improved it, much to 
our own satisfaction, and, we think, to the good 
of those more intimately concerned. 

That the church might be protected from false 
teaching we examined the candidate upon all the 
fundamental doctrines of our faith. That we 
might be sure that they were being led by one 
who himself knew the way, we asked him ques- 
tions upon his own Christian experience. That 
they might not be imposed upon by one seeking 
the place from some object of worldly gain—(they 
give a salary of eight hundred dollars and parson- 
age, with a donation thrown in)—we inquired 
carefully concerning his motive in entering the 
gospel ministry : and, that they might not suffer 
from his indolence or carelessness, we questioned 





him upon his habits of study, mode of prepara- 


tion of sermons, et cetera, and threw in little sug- 
gestions and scraps of advice which will, without 
doubt, be of great service to him, if he heeds 
them. 

It is but fair to say that the brother bore his 
examination remarkably well ; he evidently under- 


‘stood some of the most mysterious doctrines as 


well as the most of us, and managed to answer 
many of the questions that were asked, for in- 
formation, in such a way as will save the body of 
examiners considerable trouble in consuiting com- 
mentaries and digests of doctrine; and we are 
satisfied that he will give to that people all that 
diligent preparation for years, fresh and enthusi- 
astic youth, a diligent and constant activity, and 
a heart filled with the love of God can give. 

Yet, complete as was the examination, there 
seemed to be something wanting. There were 
two parties that day entering into fellowship—the 
one a church of more than fifty years’ standing, 
well grounded in the faith, well to do in pecuniary 
resources, and of respectable numbers ; the other, 
@ young man just entering upon his life work, just 
beginning to test his beautiful theories by actual 
practice : and we had spent all our strength in 
soundly examining him, and had left them with- 
out a word except a little exhortation given in the 
shape of a ‘‘ charge to the people.” 

Was it because that in that union all the duties 
and responsibilities were upon the one side alone 
that we questioned only the one? or because suc- 
cess depended alone upon the one? or because 
there might be danger from heterodox doctrine 
from him, but there was none from a heterodox 
life in them? Could they be injured by having 
some of their doctrines perverted, and would he 
receive no injuries when he saw that the gospel 
accepted and professed by them was not able to 
make them devoted nor loving, nor ‘save them 
from the most outrageous selfishness, even open 
dishonesty ? No, none of these things were true, 





for we knew that responsibilities in this union 
were shared, and that success did not depend upon 
one alone, and that many ministers are discour- 
aged and almost broken-hearted, weakened in 
faith, and sometimes driven into rank unbelief by 
reason of the character and bearing of a church 
professing godliness, 

These people before us could come to church on 
the Sabbath, so poorly prepared by reason of 
cheating the Lord by late hours on Saturday 
night, or by indulgence Sunday morning, that all 
his preparation should prove useless ; they could 
so neglect these covenant vows that all the meet- 
ings of the church would die out or become use- 
less, and fellowship would be only a name; be so 
careless or dishonest in meeting their pecuniary 
obligations that their minister would not only 
be harassed by the smallness of his salary, but by 
not having it paid when due could cherish a 
critical instead of a receiving spirit, find fault in- 
stead of repent, so that all his devotion would 
seem to be thrown away. We knew all this, and 
yet of these things we had not said a word ; and 
so in spite of the pleasant day, the beautiful land- 
scape, the hospitable treatment, the large audi- 
ence, the fellowship of the brethren and the ex- 
cellent examination of the candidate we have 
come back in a measure dissatisfied dissatisfied 
with what we have just done and with installa- 
tion services generally. 

In addition to that examination of the candi- 
date that is intended to protect the church from 
failure on his part, we propose that one shall be 
held of the church that shall have for its object 
to protect him from these failures. In a free con- 
ference meeting, called for the express purpose, 
presided over by the council ; let them be exam- 
ined as to their habits of life, mode of treating 
their minister, preparation for receiving the word, 
promptuess in payment of salary, and general effi- 
ciency in God’s service. Let their obligations then 
be more fully explained, let them be more admon- 
ished and exhorted, and if marked failure be dis- 
covered in any of these vital points, and there be 
manifested no repentance of spirit, nor return of a 
better mind, nor purpose of amendment, let that 
minister be protected from such a church, and the 
council refuse to install precisely as if the failure 
had been upon the other side. 








DANIEL OCONNELL. 


By GreorGcE M. Tow.Le. 


N the sixth of August a century will have 

passed since the birth of Daniel O’Connell. 
Twenty-eight years have elapsed since his death 
in Italy. The centenary of tie ‘‘ Liberator” will 
be celebrated with due pomp and patriotism in 
Dublin and Cork, and wherever Irishmen, at 
home or abroad, are congregated ; and this despite 
the fact that it was in a large degree the ingrati- 
tude of Ireland, in his later years, which hastened 
O’Connell’s death. 

Of no public man of this century have more 
diverse opinions been written and spoken. In 
the memoirs of his time, he is on the one hand 
declared to be a ruffian and a demagogue, and 
on the other a patriot and a gentleman of old 
descent and cultured manners. Crabb Robinson 
describes him as the most genial and hospitable 
of hosts, and the most delightful of talkers. 
Greville depicts him as a coarse and bullying 
brawler, intent upon private gain, devoured by 
an insatiable ambition, reckless in his means and 
selfish in his ends. Yet even those who speak 
most bitterly against him concede on every hand 
his great ability. Greville, in talking of the pub- 
lic men of forty years ago with Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, spoke of Brougham and O’Connell as 
‘‘by far the ablest and most unscrupulous of them 
all ;’ adding that O’Connell was ‘totally devoid 
of principle.” 

In a political generation which included John 
Russell, Edward Stanley, Robert Peel, James 
Graham, Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham, O’Con- 
nell certainly attained the foremost rank among 
Parliamentary politicians and orators. In debate 
he was a match for the leading speakers of the 
two great parties ; in political management he was 
successful enough, with but a handful of Irish 
followers, to turn out one Cabinet and to keep in 
awe another. There can be no doubt of his brill- 
iant and effective powers of eloquence. He was 
vehement, vigorous, imaginative, full of resources 
which he could summon on the instant, and clear, 
forcible and trenchant in argument. 

Though the fact was earnestly disputed by the 
Tories of his day, there seems little doubt that 


O'Connell was of patrician stock, the descendant , 
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of a younger branch of one of the most ancient 
of Kerry families. Inheriting from his uncle—a 
man of character and note—the old family manor 
and estate of Derrymane, in the midst of a wild 
and picturesque region lying along the southwest 
coast of Ireland, he did not fail to assume the air 
and customs of a lord of the soil. Though known 
to Irishmen at large as ‘‘ the Glorious Counsellor,” 
in his own section he was recognized as a sort of 
petty king, and easily outvied the local aristocra- 
cy as the owner of Derrynane. O’Connell was byno 
means, as has been sometimes imagined, a repub- 
lican. He hada vast respect for ancient traditions 
and high descent, and aimed, not to establish a 
Republic in Ireland, but to restore the old inde- 
pendent kingdom. ‘* When he swept through the 
crowd,” says a writer, ‘‘in his great family coach, 
broadly emblazened with a quartered shield and 
conspicuous supporters, it was evident that the 
large-built, handsome, rather highly dressed man, 
who looked around with the air of an Eastern 
prince, was by no means the democratic leader of 
a republican people.” 

O’Connell was originally destined for the church. 
With this view he was sent to France, where he 
studied for several years in the seminaries of St. 
Omers and Douay. This was at a time when the 
bar was closed to Catholics, and the choice of 
aristocratic young Irishmen was for the most part 
restricted to the priesthood and thearmy. But 
while he was pursuing his theological studies, the 
Irish bar became eligible to Catholics. He de- 
serted homily and canon, went home, and plunged 
with new ardor into the law books. His progress 
is said to have been fairly amazing. He studied 
intensely, and in 1798, being-then twenty-three, 
he was admitted to the Dublin bar. His powers 
were very soon recognized, and within five years 
he had become the leading Irish advocate. Not 
only did he prove great as a pleader before juries, 
but as a counsel arguing law to the judges. His 
knowledge proved vast, and readily applied, 
while his vehement eloquence seldom failed to 
earry all before him in obtaining a verdict. It 
was not long before he began to be drawn into the 
stormy regions of Irish politics. The abolition of 
the Irish Parliament and the formation of the 
Imperial legislative union had just been accom- 
plished, and had caused profound discontent 
throughout Ireland. The disabilities of the Cath- 
olics were still maintained with all the old Tory 
rigor. The embers of the rebellion of ‘98 were 
still alight. A man of O’Connell’s powers and 
ardent temperament could not keep aloof from 
the turmoil and infectious excitements of the 
time. No sooner had he taken up the cause of 
the country than he was looked up to as a chief 
and leader. 

Already, in 1800, when the legislative union was 
about to be consummated by Pitt, he had given 
evidence of his political force and quality as an 
agitator, at a turbulent meeting in Dublin, which 
he roused to such a state of frenzy that it was 
broken up by the redcoats. He became then the 
ehampion of Catholic equality in Ireland ; and 
among the incidents of his career was his duel 
with Mr. D’Esterre, which proved fatal to his 
antagonist. 

It was mainly due to O’Connell’s vigorous agita- 
tion, and the insubordinate spirit which his elo- 
quence aroused among the Irish, that the British 
government was at last forced to concede Catholic 
emancipation. O’Connell had formed the Catho- 
lic Association, with ramifications penetrating to 
the remotest corners of Ireland. He had organ- 
ized the ‘‘ patriotic rent,” a sort of political Peter’s 
pence which flowed in with ample abundance to 
supply the sinews of the unequal war; he had 
held monster meetings here and there, indicat- 
ing a spirit not to be reconciled by anything short 
of complete concession. In 1828, after two years 
of ceaseless agitation, the excitement reached its 
height. Catholics were still ineligible to the Im- 
perial Parliament ; still O’Connell stood for the 
county of Clare, and was overwhelmingly elected 
its representative. In the following year the high 
Tory Cabinet of the Duke of Wellington was 
forced to concede Catholic emancipation. George 
the Fourth protested against it; but his minis- 
ters showed him that to resist was to imperil his 
throne. 

The second phase of O’Connell’s career was as 
a member of Parliament. One great purpose of 
agitation had been triumphantly accomplished. If 
O'Connell should succeed as well on the benches 
of the House of Commons as he had done on the 
stump, another and greater cause was prepared 
for his championship. His first speech in Parlia- 

Ment proved that he was more than a reckless and 








irresponsible agitator. He engaged without fear 
with the Peels and Stanleys of the day. He be- 
came feared as a debater, and still more feared as 
a political manager. Within two years, with his 
little Irish band, he held the balance of power in 
the House. He was negotiated with by Secreta- 
ries of State, and consulted by Prime Ministers ; 
and it was he who, by adroit management in re- 
gard to the Coercion Bill, caused the downfall of 
tse Reform Ministry of Earl Grey in 1834, 
Finding himself powerful in Parliament and 
uresistible in Ireland, he now proclaimed that 
Ireland demanded a repeal of the Union, and was 
resolved to have the Parliament of Dublin re- 
stored. For twelve years this new azitation shook 
Ireland and filled England with a new alarm. In 
the House of Commons, O’Connell was statesman- 
like and moderate. He reserved his thunders for 
the great mass meetings in his own country, which 
he addressed with all his old violent fervor and in- 
fectious enthusiasm. Notable among these meet- 
ings was that held on the hill of Tara, in 1842. It 
is said that half a million Irishmen were present ; 
O'Connell was its hero and guiding spirit. His 
minute knowledge of the law now availed him 
well; for while his speeches were full of incen- 
diary matter, he always shrewdly steered clear of 
technically illegal utterances. The government 
of Peel, however, became alarmed at the fre- 
quency and extent and violence of the repeal 
meetings. A pretext of anticipated violence was 
seized to issue a proclamation forbidding a meet- 
ing at Clontarf. O’Connell and some of his ad- 
herents were arrested for conspiracy, tried, and 
found guilty ; the House of Lords, however, rather 
for political than judicial reasons, thought it best 
to reverse the sentence of imprisonment. This 
trial seems to have robbed the agitation for repeal 
of its sting. Divisions broke out between O’Con- 
nell and other patriots. The ‘‘ Young Ireland” 
party reproached him for refusing to assist the 
national cause by force of arms; and O’Connell, 
dispirited by the failure of his efforts, and griev- 
ing at the loss of his power, repaired to Italy to 
recuperate, if possible, his shattered health. But 
at his age, and with his warm and ambitious tem- 
perament, to recover from such a shock was im- 
possible. He intended to visit the Pope at Rome, 
and then turn his face northward again. He 
hoped to get back to Derrynane to die ; but when 
he reached Genoa he become worse, sank rapidly, 
and in the early spring of 1847 the news came, 
filling Ireland with grief and England with joy, 
that the great Liberator, the ‘‘Glorious Coun- 
sellor” was no more. Such a career, although it 
was in part a failure, is well worthy of the com- 
memoration with which It is about to be honored. 





RELIGIOUS EXCLUSIVENESS. 
By ARTHUR CRosBY. 


HE exclusiveness of the Jews is and always 

has been among Christians a subject of fre- 
quent remark and a ground for severe reproach. 
But the Jew does not possess a monopoly of in- 
tolerance. There are those who profess and call 
themselves Christians who exhibit something of 
the same spirit. The Hebrew intrenches himself 
behind Moses and the prophets, and insists upon 
the Abrahamic descent and the rite of circum- 
cision as the indispensable prerequisites to the 
enjoyment of Jehovah’slove. But to what extent 
is this more absurd than the claims of the Roman- 
ists? The infallible Pope with his keys to heaven 
and hell, absolution and pardon in the power of 
the priest, membership in the visible church the 
condition of salvation, no divine love or mercy for 
those who are not baptized,—surely all this is not 
far behind the Jews’ puerile exclusiveness ! 

So all Protestants are agreed in condemning the 
Roman Catholic’s lack of catholicity. But there 
are the Episcopalians, at least the High Church 
portion, who are insisting very strenuously upon 
the necessity of the apostolic succession, and that 
there is no church except the church, and all the 
rest of us are mere schismatics, and if we are saved 
at all it must be by a remarkable stretch of God’s 
compassion. They leave us to the uncovenanted 
mercies, and will not admit our fellowship. At 
this narrow exclusiveness all the non-Episcopal 
churches are amazed and horrified, and we unite 
in declaring it unscriptural and unchristian. 

But here again are the Baptists with tanks and 
streams of water separating themselves like a be- 
leaguered city from surrounding Christians ; and 
while they can come to us, we cannot go to them 
without passing through deep waters. 

Here we have then a series of exclusions. The 


Jew excludes all Christians. The Romanist Chris- 
tian excludes ali Protestants. The Episcopal 
Protestant excludes 21l non-Episcopalians, The 
non-Episcopal Baptist excludes all who are not 
imme2cd. So by the time we come to our ortho- 
dox Ccngregational and Vresbyterian commanions 
we find ourselves pretty thoroughly excluded with 
a four-fold exclusion. 

But is this the end of the series? Are ve so free 
from bigotry and narrowness that we in turn do 
not exclude any who ought to be receivec: ia our 
Christian fellowship ? 

I imagine that it is at least possible that the 
fold of Christ is larger than we have been in the 
habit of considering it ; that it perhaps contained 
some of those whom we by our theories would ex- 
clude. True, we do not make very much of forms 
and ceremonies, of rites and observances, of tra- 
dition and the priesthood. We leave those ques- 
tions to take care of themselves as matters of ; 
secondary importance. But if we are not ecclesi- 
astical, we are very theological; and the danger 
is that we are all secluding ourselves too much 
within the lines of our boasted orthodoxy. We 
have a very complete and logical system of belief, 
and we are very strong in maintaining it. There 
are the doctrines of total depravity, and justifica- 
tion by faith, and the full deity of Christ, and the 
vicarious atonement, and the eternal punishment 
of the wicked. All these and many more, elabor- 
ated and enlarged, we hinge together and stretch 
around us as a line of demarkation and seclusion, 
and those who stand without are heretics, to be 
carefully avoided. 

Now, is this right and in the spirit of Christ ? 
It seems to me that the apostle indicates a nobler 
course of conduct when he writes: ‘‘ Him that is 
weak in the faith receive ye.” 

Here comes a man who says that he trusts alone 
in the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation, and that 
his life is guided by love to that Saviour, and his 
purity, his unselfishness, his large benevolence 
prove that he is sincere. But for some reason, he 
has not attained to a faith inthe divinity of Christ 
as we understand it. He calls himself a Unitarian. 
Ah! he is certainly weak in the faith. Another, 
while his life bears the fruits of the Spirit in all 
meekness and gentleness and benevolence, while 
he professes and manifests a hearty devotion to 
Jesus as his Saviour, cannot subscribe to our doc- 
trine of the atonement. He too is weak in the 
faith. Another does not believe in election. An- 
other holds to the final restoration of all to holi- 
ness and happiness. He does not believe in an 
eternal hell. Still another rejects all these—the 
deity of Christ, the atonement, election, eternal 
punishment, even the inspiration of the Bible in 
the orthodox sense; yet he trusts in Jesus of 
Nazareth as his only hope ; he loves him ; he tries 
to serve him; he cries, ‘‘To whom can I go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life!” ‘* Lord, 
save or I perish!” This man is assuredly a very 
weak believer. Indeed, perhaps it will be said 
that he is not a believer at all in any proper Script- 
ural sense. 

His position is illogical and absurd. He is ut- 

terly inconsistent in following up his denials with 
an affirmation of faith in Christ. But, after all, 
are not men very often illogical and absurd and 
inconsistent, and yet honest, and honestly right, 
too, in an essential principle? And Christ does 
not make the condition of his saving grace belief 
in a logical system, but simply faith in and devo- 
tion to him personally. It is not faith in ortho- 
doxy, faith in doctrines—not faith in faith—but 
faith in Jesus, that is to save any of us. And so 
it is evident that whatever else a man rejects, 
if he accepts Christ as his personal friend and 
Saviour, if he loves him, and tries to serve him, 
he is in the faith. He may be very weak through 
much skepticism, but still he is in the faith. 
Now, shall we turn away from these weak ones 
coldly, and say, ‘‘You are a Unitarian. Yow are 
a Universalist. You are all heretics. We cannot 
receive you in any way of religious fellowship. 
We will buy from you and sell to you; we will 
dine with you and drive with you, and marry 
you, but we will not eat the Lord’s Supper with 
you. We will not acknowledge you as ‘fellow- 
citizens with the saints and of the household of 
God.’” The Apostle says, ‘‘Him that is weak 
in the faith receive ye.” 
Well, then, shall we receive the poor heretic 
and set to work, by argument and disputation, 
to proselytize him? Shall we proceed to indoc- 
trinate him? To ply him with logic, to worry 
him with nice theological points, to badger him 
with elaborate discussions ? 





But the Apostle again comes to his rescue :. 
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**Him that is weak in the faith receive ye; but 
not to doubtful disputations.” 

No! We should get broader views of Christ’s 
love and mercy. We should recceive all who love 
him and are trying to follow in his footsteps, 
whatever the details of their creed, with all honest 
cordial love into the fellowship of the Gospel. 
‘Receive ye one another as Christ also received 
us.” And how did Christ win and receive us? 
Not certainly by dogma or theological argumen- 
tation, but by love, by the impress of his divine 
tenderness upon our hearts. If we would win 
over our weak brethren to a strong faith in the 
full body of revealed truth, it must be not by re- 
jecting them, but by receiving them; not by 
doubtful disputations, not by human logic or 
man’s wisdom, but by charity, by the power of 
loving hearts. By proving the superiority of our 
faith by the superiority of our works. Not talking 
our belief, but living it. This will manifest its 
truth irresistibly. 

Let us labor for a larger charity, for a more 
honest, hearty, loving fellowship with Christians 
of every name, in order that our orthodoxy may 
be a help and not a hindrance to the advancement 
of Christ’s cause, and the unity of his church, ac- 
cording to his own prayer, ‘‘ that they all may be 
one, as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee; that 
they also may be one in us; that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.” 

BROOKLYN, 19th July, 1875. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY AND HUMAN 
- FREEDOM. 
FriIpAy EvENING, Feb. 13, 1874. 


HAVE received a letter which I will read. 
“ My Dear Pastor : 

“Will you, at your own convenience, explain what Paul 
meant in Romans, the 9th chapter, and the Iith and 18th 
verses? If God did barden Pharaoh's heart, as he told Moses 
he would many times, and as Paul says he did, did he hold 
him responsible? This last question I ask by request of an- 
other.” 

Well, that plunges us right into the middle of the 
theological quagmire. You could hardly ask another 
question, I tink, about any passage in the whole 
Bible, on which a man would be so liable to get stuck, 
or to stick the folks that attempted to follow him. Let 
us take the thing right by the horns, where the Five 
Points of Calvinism meet~—Five Points that to some 
people seem scarcely less terrible than the Five Points 
in New York used to be. 

Take this Book of Romans, and see how absolutely 
different it seems in tone and in reasoning from the 
teachings of the Lord Jesus Christ. They do not ap- 
pear to belong to the same genus; and I think it is not 
possible for any man to get a clear understanding of 
the things that are contained in this memorable and 
masterly address until he occupies exactly the stand- 
point of the Jewish people, aud of Paul who is reason- 
ing with them. 

Christ, when he came among his own, as one of the 
Jews adhered to their institutions and customs, ob- 
served their laws, accepted all the! moral precepts 
that had been unfolded through the prophets down to 
his time, and expressed the sum of Jewish knowledge 
in the Sermon on the Mount. Our Saviour, appearing 
under the circumstances that he did, made known the 
highest forms of spiritual truth which he embodied in 
his life, and which worked through the principle of 
trust in him and of love toward him, representing all 
of God that the human mind can understand. He 
was the new and living Way of salvation as distin- 
guished from the old Pharisaic way. Christ pressed 
that point but very little. He announced it. It was 
for his disciples to enforce it in their teaching. 

Now, Paul was brought up in the school of philoso- 
phy, and he was capable of analyzing things gener- 
ically; and when he began to address to his country- 
men the claims of the Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
declare that salvation was not national, that it was 
not a class jprerogative, that it depended on the per- 
sonal work of the spirit of God, what was almoszt the 
first thing that he met? It was a hereditary feeling 
of the Jews which was intense to a degree that you 
can scarcely conceive of—the feeling that they were 
an elect people; that God had chosen them from all 
the people of the world. The feeling rose to a much 
higher point than that. The Jews thought that God 
had laid himself under obligations to them; that he 
had bound himself by an oath to favor them; so that 
when the apostle Paul spoke about preaching univer- 
sal salvation they felt that he was infringing upon 
their prerogatives. The idea that the Gospel was the 
same to the Sew and to the Gentile, the world over, 
was abhorrent to every one of their educated moral 
instincts; and they rebelled against it. 

You will recollect how, time and again, when the 
apostles intimated that they were going to carry the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, the Jews took stones and pelted 





them out of their city. They would not bear it. They 
considered themselves a privileged class; and any- 
thing like admitting others into their society was 
extremely repugnant to them. Orthodox people feel 
thesame thing, though to a less degree. Whenever they 
are told that unconverted persons are as good as they, 
and have the same chances, they revolt at it. The 
feeling of the Jew in this direction was strong beyond 
anything wecan conceive, when it was undertaken, as 
it was thought, to introduce the worst kind of men 
into the society of the virtuous, the refined, the gen- 
teel; and you willsee that there was an absolute revolt 
on their part against the apostle when he declared 
that the Gospel of Jesus Christ was their only ground 
of salvation: not historic reasons; not their relations 
to Abraham; not the fact that they were Jews, or that 
they kept the law, but the fact that God, throngh their 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, had transformed their 
natures. He told them that that was their only hope; 
that their possession of prerogatives and privileges 
was nothing, comparatively speaking; and that if 
they would be saved, they must, like everybody else, 
trust in the Lord Jesus Christ; and these things were 
intolerable to them. In the first place, they were 
given to understand that they had no prerogatives, 
no special privileges, as an aristocratic class, before 
God; that the universe did not belong to them. Then, 
next, they were informed that the Gentiles were as 
good before God as they. And these were the things 
‘that they abborred. 

If you will go back to the beginning of this book of 
Romans, you will see that the apostle was combating 
the idea that men had grounds of salvation aside from 
personal cleansing in themselves, and from their ad- 
hesion to God, and their obedience to the law. 

You will find that in the first chapter he gives an 
account of men in their natural state; and that in 
opening the second chapter he speaks of the condition 
of the Jews, and tells them that though the Gentiles 
are bad, the Jews are no better. He says to them: 

“ After thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up 
unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath, and revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God, who will render to 
every man according to his deeds; to them who by patient 
continuance in well-doing seek for glory, and honor, and im- 
mortality, eternal life; but unto them that are contentious, 
and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indig- 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul 
of man that doeth evil; of the Jew first, and also of the Gen- 
tile.” 

Moral obligation is not national: it is universal. The 
man who does right is accepted of God if he is a Gen- 
tile; and the man who does wrong is rejected of God 
if he is aJew. The essential point of argument was 
there. Then he goes on to say: 


“There ig no respect of persons with God.” 


The idea is, not that a man who sins is as good asa 
man who does not sin, but that if you be a Jew and sin 
you are no better than if you be a Gentile and sin— 
and no worse. It is an argument going to show the 
sameness of moral relation between one man and 
another, the world over. Further on, in the twenty- 
binth verse of the third chapter, he sums the question 
up in what I consider to be the marrow of the book of 
Romans. There he says: 

“Ts he the God of the Jews only? is he not also of the Gen- 
tiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also.” 

That is one of the boldest things ever said in litera- 
ture, as you will understand when you know what the 
feeling was among the Jews. It seems very simple to 
us; but two thousand years have wrought a great 
change in this respect. The feeling of every Jew was, 
“ God is the God of the Jews. We know him, and he 
knows us. We love him, and he loves us. He is our 
God, and nobody has any business to distribute him. 
You might better take away anything else that we 
have than him. You are depriving us of that which 
belongs to us when you say that everybody has the 
same right in God that we have.” It was directly 
against that intense, intolerant Pharisaic feeling of the 
Jews that they owned God, and that nobody else had 
any claim on him. But the whole book of Romans is 
an argument to show that salvation is not national; 
that it turns on the individual moral character of a 
man; that according to that moral character it is uni- 
versal: and that God, in the first place, has a right to 
condemn those who are doing wrong, even if they be 
Jews, and in the second place has a right to receive the 
Gentiles if they do right. It is argued that God has a 
right to follow the impulse of his own disposition, and 
mark out the lines of his own administration; that he 
has never tied himself to the Jews by any promise of 
favoritism; and that he is free to reward the righteous 
or to punish the unrighteous. : 

That is the grand argument of Paul. It is an argu- 
ment toward liberty, though it is used as an argument 
toward exclusion. Modern theologians have sought 
to make it prove that God was the God of the elect, 
and not of the non-elect; but the genius of it is, that 
God is the God of the universe, and that our relation- 
ships to him abolish all distinctions, so that there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile, neither bond nor free, neither 
male nor female. That argument takes on many 
shapes in Paul’s presentation of it in Romans. In the 
earlier part of the epistle there is a discussion of the 
_condition of a man going through the experience of 
conscience under the condemnation of the law; but in 
the eighth chapter there is an ecstatic representation 
of how this inward heart-experience, through the in- 





fluence of the Lord Jesus Christ, works emancipation 





and liberty. And then, in the ninth chapter occurs 
this passage: f 

“TI say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also 
bearing me witness in the Holy*Ghost, that I have great 
heaviness and continual sorrow In my heart.” 

Paul, you know, was a Jew, was intensely patriotic, 
and was firmly attached to his brethren; and after 
this argument, in which he showed the Jews to be no 
better than anybody else, there seems to have been in 
him a natural rebound of yearning and affection for 
his kin; and he says: 

“TI could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for 
my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.” 

People say, ‘“‘ Well, do you suppose Paul really did 
wish that?” There is no explanation of this; we do 
not know what depth of feeling the apostle expe- 
rienced which led him to say such a thing; but when 
we remember how David cried out, “‘Oh, my son Ab- 
salom! my son, my son Absalom! would God I had 
died for thee,” we can form some slight conception of 
its import. Who has not seen a mother or a father, in 
the great excitement of grief, profess willingness to 
sacrifice everything that the child may be spared? 
We can understand something of the deep emotion 
which mounts up into extravagant, byperbolical ex- 
pression during certain emergencies of life. Such was 
the strength of feeling in Paul that he said, ‘To save 
my nation I would give up my own life.’”’ He did not 
stop to take an inventory; he did not measure the 
language which he should use; he did not weigh out 
his words with exactness, as the apothecary does his 
medicine. As the ocean iu a storm speaks without 
tempering its sound, so Paul gave expression to his 
feelings without reserve when he said: 

“T could wish that myself were accursed from Christ, for 
my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh, who are 
Israelites; to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service 
of God, and the promises; whose are the fathers, and of 
whom, as concerning the flesk, Christ came, who is over all, 
God blessed for ever. Amen.” 

Now, after that burst of feeling for his countrymen, 
as a seeming offset for their supposed prejudice against 
him, he goes on to say: 

“ Not as though the word of God kad taken none effect.” 

Then he illustrates it: 

“For they are not all Israel which are of Israel; neither, 
because they are the seed of Abraham, are they all children, 
but, in Isaac shall thy seed be calied. That is, they which are 
the children of the flesh, these are not the children of God; 
but the children of the promise are counted for the seed.” 

He is now going into this argument of genealogy to 
show the existence of a spiritual relationship—a rela- 
tionship, not of blood, but of inward resemblance, 

“For this is the word of promise. At this time will I come, 
and Sarah shall have a son, and not only this; but when Re- 
becca also had conceived by one, even by our father Isaac.”’ 

Now, there is an interjection, in which his mind goes 
back to the great question of the divine sovereignty, 
and to the thought that God has a right to deal alike 
with Jews and Gentliles. He says: 

“(For the children being not yet born, neither having done 
any good or evil, that the purpose of God according to elec- 
tion might stand, not of works, but of him that calleth ;) it 
was said unto her, The elder shall serve the younger as it is 
written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated. What 
shall we say then? Is there unrighteousness with God? God 
forbid.” 

Now, you must not interpret these things in the way 
they strike you. You must put yourself in the posi- 
tion of a Jew, who did not believe God had a right to 
save men except according to their educated notions, 
According to their own belief, Jehovah did not set 
aside the rights of primogeniture; he did determine 
that no man could be higher than another in the sight 
of God without the inspiration of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Then he goes on to say: 

“For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion. So that it is not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy.” 

Now, if you apply that to modern ideas, and to the 
question of free agency—of choice or non-choice—I 
think you will find it will bea help to you. Paul was 
discussing the historical question of whether, if men 
had descended in a direct line from the patriarchs, 
aud bad been brought up under the covenants of Israel, 
God had a right to hold them to such responsibilities 
in the matter of holiness as he did the Gentiles. and 
had aright to reject them; and whether if men were 
right inwardly, but were not of the Jew stock, God 
had aright to accept them. It was not the question 
of individual choice which is being discussed in theo- 
logical schools, it was the question of the right of God 
to administer his providence in this world according 
to his own conceptions of what is best for the race. 
Paul argued it as a Jew would understand it, and not 
as we would understand it unless we went back and 
put ourselves in the standpoint of the Jews. For he 
represents God as saying: “I will have mercy on 
whom I will have mercy. Iam not bound to you, or 
to the descendants of Abraham, ‘or of Isaac, or of 
Jacob. I am the God of the whole earth, and I will 
show mercy where I will.” 

Well, it is a declaration of boundless divine sover- 
eignty in liberty. It looks away from a narrow view 
toward a broader and more universal view; aud you 
should interpret it altogether from the standpoint of 
the apostle’s argument. § ~- 
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Now comes the passage-to-which our attention is 
particularly called: Fe) 

“For the Scripture saith unto” h, Even for this same 
purpose have I raised thge up, the’ might show my power 
in thee,’and that my name might be declared throughout all 
the earth. Therefore, hath he meféy-on whom he will have 
mercy ; and whom he will he hardeneth.” 

The difficulty of this passage lies in the fact that a 
single case is picked out; and it is said that God raised 
that man up on purpose, as an after illustration would 

-seem to show, to assert his right to deal with men as 
he chooses. It is thought that this is demonstrated by 
‘the declaration: 

“Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, 
and whom he will he hardeneth.” 

If you interpret that according to our theological 
phraseology, it will trouble you; but if you accopt the 
Jewish form of the statement there is no difficulty 
about it. : 

That is to say, it makes a great difference whether you 
understand that God acts according to motives admin- 
istered through natural laws, or whether you under- 
stand that he acts by direct volition. Ifa man falls off 
from a precipice you do not charge God with destroy- 
ing him, although you know God made the law of grav- 
ity under which the man fell; but if you did not know 
anything about the law, and you supposed that every- 
thing happened by the direct volition of God, you 
would say that God pushed him off; and it would 
make a great deal of difference with your feelings. 

For instance, if a man were to take his son, and car- 
ry him into a grog-shop among gamblers, and let him 
drink and gamble, you would hardly exonerate him 
from blame. But if the father said to his son, “ You 
are of age, and I set life and death, good and evil be- 
fore you, and I leave you to choose between them; I 
give you liberty to take which you please; I caution 
you against the evil, I warn you to avoid it, but I will 
not restrain your liberty.” And if, after thus being 
warned and cautioned without being deprived of his 
freedom, the son goes into evil, then do you blame the 
father? The father permitted him to go with the evil, 
to be sure, but he did it under circumstances such that 
the blame must fall on the son. 

There are great natural laws appointed of God; 
under those laws men have freedom of choice between 
good and evil; but this distinction as to the intermedi- 
ate system by which God adminvisters in this world is 
modern. It did not belong to the Roman mind; it did 
not belong to the Greek mind; it certainly did not 
belong to the Oriental Jewish mind; it did not belong 
to the Semitic races. There was nothing further from 
their conception than the doctrine of the great natural 
laws of which we hear so much in modern days, and 
by which God works through second causes. In olden 
times an entirely different notion prevailed. Then if 
an oak was shivered it was said that God struck it. 
What did he strike it with? With lightning. But 
now if an oak is struck it is said that the lightning did 
it. Who made the lightning? Well, lightning is gen- 
erated by the conditions in which electricity is formed 
in the air. Who made those conditions? They sprang 
unquestionably from the creative law of God. And in 
speaking of the effects of lightning, we do not attribute 
them directly to God. We use a middle term. Ifa 
man is struck with leprosy, we do not say that God 
did it, but we say that the man brought it upon him- 
self by the impurity of his living. If a man is killed 
by accident, we do not say that God struck him dead: 
we say that his death was caused by the violation of 
some law. 

It is said that God has created a race, and put great 
laws upon them, and that if they disobey those laws 
they reap the consequences. We are told in this pas- 
sage that God hardened Pharaoh’s heart; but he did 
not do it in the direct sense in which some people 
suppose he did. Has a man thieving habits? God did 
not make a thief of him; but he put him in a situation 
where by misusing his endowments he could become a 
thief. Isa manadrunkard? God did not make him 
so; but he made a constitution of things in which 
drunkenness is possible. And we are not troubled 
with reasoning like this in regard to the events which 
are happening in otrlife. It isfrom looking upon the 
passage under consideration without a knowledge of 
the new philosophy which has come between the 
divine will aud the instruments through which the 
divine will acts, that the doubt and difficulty arise in 
this case. 

Now then, let us consider it in the light of this ex- 
planation. Paul says, “I preach to you salvation 
through the Lord Jesus Christ; I preach faith in him; 
and I preach the new man that this faith makes. This 
is the ground and condition of salvation.” —‘‘Ah,” says 
the Jew, “I do not need that. I am a child of God’s 
promises and covenants.’’—* But,’ says the apostle, 
“there is no child of promises or covenants.” There is 
no difference between the Jew and the Gentile; if they 
are sinners, they are sinners alike; and God is the God 
of the Gentile as well as the God of the Jew, if they 
are righteous. God saves those who serve bim in the 
spirit of faith, whoever they may be. He has a right 
to do this. He says hims:!f, “I am not ) und by 
men’s whims; I am not tied by the little nig :ling ar- 
guments which men make; I am sovereign, and I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy—not on the 
Jews alone, but on whom I wiil. Did not I, when 
your ancestors were born, choose the second and set 
aside the first, so that those were the seed of Abraham, 

~and were not outcasts, whd came down through Jacob? 





And did I not raise up Pharaoh, and harden his heart 
for purposes of my own? Did not I do what I pleased? 
And did I not make my administration illustrious 
through all the earth? I had a right to doit; and I 
have a right to receive the Gentile when he goes right. 
I have also the right to damn the Jew when he goes 
wrong.” 

It is 2 claim for sovereignty, for mercy, for equality 
of government, for democratic divinity as against 
Jewish aristocracy. It is a claira of Christianity as 
against the high-churchism of ths Jews. Paul madea 
magnificent argument to the Jews; and Ido not thank 
John Calvin for putting his foot in it and spoiling it. 
The apostle, further on, in this ninth chapter of Ro- 
mans, says: 

“Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth he yet find fault? 
for who hath resisted his will ?’”’ 


You may think that Paul is a little confused in his 
mind just here; but itis pot so, That would be the 
natural rebound of men, They would be likely to say 
something of that kind. 

A boy makes a snow statue, that he may pelt it, and 
fight it; and the Jews seem to think that God created 
Pharaoh and dealt with him iu that direct way; but 
Paul takes a larger view of the matter, and goes back 
of that, arfd says: 

“ Nay, but O man, who art thou that repliest against God? 
Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast 
thou made me thus?” 

In one sense that question is perfectly right. If God 
wavted me to be a blasphemer, and 1 became one, I 
might say, ‘* Who has resisted your will? and why?” 
The fault found with the argument is on that side, but 
that is not the question. The question is this: in the 
construction of the globe was it right for God to exer- 
cise his sovereignty in making summer and winter, 
light and darkness? Was it right for him to make 
avimals, serpents, and other creatures below man? 
Was it right for him to make men? And in making 
men, was it right for him to make them with such 
bodies, and with such natures, social, intellectual, moral 
and spiritual, as he has? And having made them with 
such bodies, and with such a nature, had hea right to 
put them, some in Asia, others in Africa, others in 
Europe, and others in America? And had hea right 
to make them subject to the great laws of the universe 
such as he has ordained? It is in this view that the 
apostle says, ‘‘ Well now, what sort of a fellow are you 
to undertake to call in question the genius of God’s 
original government? What do you know about it? 
About as much as a bit of clay on a potter’s wheel 
knows about what the man who moulds it is thinking 
a ~ 

“Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same 
lump to make one vessel unto honor, and another unto dis- 
honor ?” 

The clay is stupid, and does not know enough to ask 
the potter how he is forming it, and why he is forming 
itthus; but if it were intelligent enough it would have 
a right to do it. The commentators, however, miss 
this point. They seem to think that the potter has a 
right over the clay, and that that is the whole of it; 
but the fact is, the clay has no attributes of intelli- 
gence, so there is nothing in it to question the potter; 
while if it knew anything it might ask the potter 
many questions. If it had the power of reasoning, it 
would have as much right to reason as the potter. 

It would not be right for a man to question God as 
to what was the whole genius of creation; that would 
be imbecile; we do not comprehend it, and it would 
bean impertinence to question God about it; but if we 
had any reason or ground on which we could ade- 
quately take in the whole conception of the genius of 
creation, it would be right for us to question God 
about it. There is no reason why on subjects that 
come within our comprehension we should not reason 
with God; for he says, ‘‘ Ceme, let us reason together.” 
He challenges reason. Indeed, the whole economy of 
the Bible is an overture to reason for the use of it. 
The implication is that it is a thing to be used. The 
idea that the Apostle is here combating is that no man 
has a right to reason on moral problems because God 
has done as he has. He argued to show that the Jews 
misinterpreted the whole thing, and that if it was im- 
pertinent to question God, it was impertinent on the 
ground of, ignorance, and not on the ground of its 
being wrong to question bim. 

“O man, who art thou that repliest against God? Shall the 
thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made 
me thus? Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto honor, and another unto 
dishonor? What if God, willing to show his wrath, and to 
make his power known, endured with much long-suffering 
the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction: and that he might 
make known the riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy, 
which he had afore prepared unto glory, even us, whom he 
hath called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles?’ 

There was a strong opposition on the part of the 
Jews to the doctrine preached by Paul that God had a 
right to save the Gentiles, that God’s government, 
universal, and founded on moral character, had a 
right to save men who were not Jews; and this ques- 
tion in Paul’s argument on the subject—‘t What if 
God, willing to show his wrath, and to make his power 
known, enduring with much long-suffering the ves- 
sels of wrath fitted to destruction?’—seems to me to 
be very complex in one way of looking at it, and to be 
very simple in another way of looking at it. A man 
brings up a family of children. There are four of 
them. One of the boys is very bad indeed. He keeps 





bad company, and spends money recklessly, and in- 
volves his father. The father protests, laying down 
the law. He will not give up this boy. He chides 
him, and punishes him, and bears with him. The 
other children are all right and go along properly; 
but there is conflict in the family—that of the father 
attempting to govern, control and help this unruly 
son. Everybody in the neighborhood, observing this 
conflict, says, ‘‘The father, in the administration of 
love, is exercising his sovereignty; but for the sake of 
righteousness, and to help the young man, and not to 
destroy him, how he suffers for him! Why, he has 
himself suffered as much as he has made his boy suf- 
fer, in order to save him.” 

So it was with men iu the mind of the Apostle. God 
raised up mankind, and created natural law, and 
made them subject to this law, thus putting them ina 
sphere of responsibility; and they violated natural 
law; and he dealt with them so that bis mercy and 
goodness became conspicuous. The argument goes on 
as follows: 

* As he saith also in Osee, I will call them my people, which 
were not my people; and her beloved, which was not beloved. 
And it shall come to pass, that in the place where it was said 
unto them, Ye are not my people, there shall they be called 
the children of the living God. Esaias also crieth concerning 
Israel, Though the number of the children of Israel be as the 
sand of the sea, a remnant shall be saved [not the whole of 
them only, but a remnant]; for he wil) finish the work, and 
cut it short in righteousness: because a short work will the 
Lord make upon the earth. And as Esaias said before, Ex- 
cept the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we had been as 
Sodoma, and been made like unto Gomorrah. What shall we 
say then? [Now he comes to the conclusion.] That,the Gen- 
tiles which followed not after righteousness, have attained 
to righteousness, even the righteousness which is of faith. 
But Israel, which followed after the law of righteousness, 
hath not attained to the law of righteousness. Wherefore? 
Because they sought it not by faith, but as it were by the 
works of the law.” 

The Gentiles found their way, without knowing it, 
to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, in the immortality 
of their souls, and in the efficacy of divine power; and 
they were transformed: and the Jews, following after 
the law of righteousness, stumbled and fell, 

The argument closes here, as it began: 

“Is he the God of the Jews only? is he not also of the 
Gentiles 7?” 





—It is with something akin to terror, not for 
ourselves, but for the young men of the day, that we 
read in the proceedings of the London Mathematical 
Society how Professor Sylvester exhibited a lady’s fan 
so arranged that mathematical and mechanical demon- 
strations can be effected by its aid. ‘“ With this fan 
it is possible to divide any angle into any assigned 
number of equal parts, and the trajectories of points 
taken in the several litikks connecting the sticks of the 
fan are finite nodes, and are successively the fourth 
power of 1, 2, 3, 4, ete.” To “brain him with his 
lady’s fan’’ was proposed by Hotspur, but could 
he have looked forward to this device of Professor 
Sylvesters he might not have regarded the fan so 
lightly in its relation to brains. We have read that 
in the hands of charmers who understand its use the 
fan is a potent instrument to turn the heads of the un- 
wary, and if this power is to be multivled into itself 
four times with the added force of trajectories and 
finite nodes and whatever, we would just like to know 
what chance of escape will remain for a susceptible 
young man when once he gets within the sweep of 
such a weapon? 
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PERSONAL AND POLITICAL REMINIS- 
CENCES. 


Public Men and Events. From the Commencement of Mr. 
Monroe’s Administration in 1817 to the close of Mr. Fill- 
Commissioner of Customs. 


By Nathan Rargent. late 
J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Phila. 


In two volumes. 

The author of these volumes has given us a 
book of a kind which is far too rare in the United 
States. Of recollections of the corresponding periods 
of English or French history hundreds of volumes 
have been published, but of these very important years 
of our National history we have more histories than 
reminiscences. The American politician does not seem 
given to the keeping of diaries, or, if he is, his modesty 
restrains him from sharing his recollections with his 
countrymen. The rarity of such books, tkerefore, 
gives unusual value to Mr. Sargent’s volumes. 

The author, who will be better remembered by 
many by his nom de plume, “ Oliver Oldschool,” an- 
nounces himself an ‘“‘Old Line Whig,” and confesses 
that he cannot pretend to have related past events 
with exact impartiality. His object in writiag is 

*“— to give, in as brief a manner as possible, an account of 
the sayings and doings of that day—of the various questions 
which came before the nation, and the spirit of the debates 
in Congress, keeping up, at the same time, a continuity of 
narrative of important events as they occurred, interspersing 
the whole with interesting incidents, anecdotes, and descrip- 
tions of the appearance and characteristics of the public 
men, with many of whom it was my lot to be brought in per- 
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_sonal association.” 


Many of the men of Mr. Sargent’s day are great in 
memory and tradition. Webster, Clay, Calhoun, 
Adams, Jackson, Benton, Cass, Buchanan, Hayne, 
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Polk, McDuffie, Marcy and others, occupied more 
prominence in the national arena than their succes- 
sors do to-day, for we had not yet become a nation of 
politicians. Among the public measures which then 
engrossed attention were the Panama question, the 
tariff debates, the United States Bank, the Force Bill, 
the Mexican war and the Fugitive Slave Law. Mr. 
Sargent describes the course of each of these questions 
and many others, and describes the men who took part 
in the debates: he also reargues, from the old Whig 
standpoint, the measures themselves. While distinctly 
showing his own party feeling upon public questions, 
he does not allow his sentiments to belittle or exagger- 
ate the characters of any of the prominent men of the 
day. With most of the leading fttors he was well ac 
quainted, through the medium of his position as Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of the House, a position which he held 
for several years. He makes no pretense of writing a 
consecutive history of American politics during the 
times of which he writes, but his readers obtain from 
Mr. Sargent’s fragments a more distinct idea of the 
public sentiment and individual actions of those days 
than they are likely to do from any work strictly 
historical. 

Aside from its political value, the book affords con- 
siderable entertainment by its anecdotes and unpo- 
litical remembrances. We are amused to read that 
General Jackson, on his way home from the Seminole 
war, gave asa toast: “ John C. Calhoun—an honest man 
is the noblest work of God.” Good Christians will in- 
stinctively stop their ears as they imagine the remarks 
of ‘‘Old Hickory ” eleven years later, when he for the 
first time discovered that while he was giving this 
toast Mr. Calhoun had inspired the motion, then be- 
fore Congress, to censure Jackson for his unwarrant- 
able invasion of the Spanish province of Florida! 
Mr. Calhoun was at that time (1817-1821) Secretary of 
War under Mr. Monroe, and directed the establish- 
ment of a military post at the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone, eighteen hundred miles above St. Louis. Mr. 
Calhoun thought it would be good policy to make a 
deep and lasting impression upon the wild tribes of 
Indians who knew nothing of the power of the 
United States. “Todo this a steamboat was built in 
the form of a great water-snake, which, dashing for- 
ward against the strong current of the river, should 
emit great volumes of smoke through the mouth 
of what appeared to be the same huge monster. To 
heighten the impression of awe and wonder which this 
apparent monster must create, heavy guns were occa- 
sionally fired, whose reverberations along the river- 
banks and through the wilderness might be taken by 
the wandering savages for the bellowing of this 
strange animal.” But the red-skins soon discovered 
that the Great Spirit had no hand in the construction 
of this monster, and they regarded it with but little 
respect. 

Of society at the Capital during the administration 
of John Quincy Adams Mr. Sargent writes: 


“At no period since the Government was removed to its 
permanent seat has the society of Washington been more 
refined and brilliant. . . . Alarge portion of those who 
constituted the ‘society of Washington’ were personal ac- 
quaintances; their social intercourse was more frequent, 
genial and agreeable, and especially free from that stiff re- 
serve and lack of conversation which must characterize a 
company made up mostly of those who are unknown to each 
other, and especially of those but little accustomed to refined 
society. . . . There was less wealth in those days, but not 
less refinement and happiness. .. . It was customary to 
go to parties about eight o’clock and leave from ten to 
eleven. . . . The rooms were furnished in a far less costly 
manner than at present. Hair-seated mahogany chairs and 
sofas were the most fashionable and expensive then used; 
nor did even all well-to-do people have these.” 


Mr. Sargent repeats a good story told at the Lafay- 
ette banquet, in 1825, by Chaplain Everhart, of the 
Revolutionary army: 


“* How was it, Mr. Everhart,’ some one inquired, ‘ that you, 
unarmed, took three British soldiers prisoners?’ ‘ But I was 
armed,’ he replied. ‘True, I had no gun, nor pistol, nor 
sword, but I had a powerful weapon, and one that, if used 
too often, is very deadly, and I used it on this occasion. It 
was a bottle of rum. I met these soldiers and entered into a 
little conversation with them, and, finally, invited them to go 
to a spring near by and take refreshing drinks. They re- 
quired no persuasion, but went at once, stacked their arms, 
sat down, and soon became hors du combat, as our French 
allies used tosay. Wishing to extend my hospitalities still 
further, I took their muskets, and then invited them to ac- 
company me to our camp. Duly appreciating my kindness 
in taking care of them when they were not in a fit condition 
to take care of themselves, they did not refuse my pressing 
invitation.’ ” 

During 1827 a report appeared in the papers that 
President Adams was living in princely style, and ex- 
pending large sums of the public money in furnishing 
the Presidential mansion. The East Room, in particu- 
lar, was said to be “ gorgeously” furnished. So Mr. 
Sargent’s report of the interior of this famous room 
will be read with interest. He says: 

“There were three marble-top center-tables in the room, 
which remained there till a very few years ago; but besides 
these and some mirrors there was not fifty dollars worth of 
furniture in the room. There were no chandeliers, and the 
only mode of lighting the room was by sperm candles held in 
long tin candlesticks hung to nails driven into the walls. 
From these candles dripped the sperm upon the clothes of 
those who came under them, as I well know from experience, 
having several times got my coat besmeared with the drip- 
pings.” 

Anecdotes and recollections equally interesting are 
sprinkled freely through both volumes. We hope Mr. 





Sargent’s example will be frequently followed by pol- 
iticians of large acquaintance. 


ESSAYS ON THE BIBLE. 


The Bible Educator. Edited by the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A. a 

Vicar of Bickley, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, =< Professo: 

of Exegesis of the New Testament, King’s Coll Lon —4 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. Four volumes in two; $10. 

This work differs greatly in plan from every 
other book made for a similar purpose. Instead of 
the Scriptural text with comments, or of Bible words 
with definitions, all of the leading books and person- 
ages of the Bible, with the customs, scenes, etc., most 
frequently alluded to, are made the subjects of special 
essays. While, therefore, the book does not meet the 
requirements of those who need works to which fre- 
quent and hasty reference may be made, it serves the 
equally useful purpose of imparting instruction con- 
secutively and at length upon the greater topics of 
Scripture study. For instance, of the books of both 
Testaments, nearly every one is the subject of a special 
essay; so is each geographical division mentioned in 
the Bible, and each prominent person, idol, animal, 
bird, river, mountain, etc. The music of the Bible, its 
perfumes, plants, poetry, ethnology, psychology, the 
contrasts and coincidences of Scripture, the history of 
the English Bible—all these and many other matters 
of special interest are the subjects of separate papers, 
several articles sometimes appearing on a single topic. 
The list of contributors is full of strong names, well 
known in the Church of England, to which commu- 
nion nearly all of the writers belong. We find in the 
list the names of Dr. Payne Smith, Dean of Canter- 
bury, George Rawlinson, the great Orientalist, Rev. 
Stanley Leathes, Rev. Drs. Farrar, Hanna, Maclear, 
Milligan, Barry, and Vaughan, and other divines and 
teachers who are as well known and highly esteemed 
outside the English Church as in it, while the list con- 
tains no weak names whatever. The book may there- 
fore be regarded as an embodiment of the belief and 
the Biblical scholarship of the Episcopal Church. 

The quantity of the text of this book is far greater 
than may he imagined from our description. The 
pages number about fifteen hundred, each one con- 
taining nearly twice as many words as an ordinary 
magazine page. The articles upon the books of the 
Bible would, if collected, fill several ordinary 12mo. 
volumes. The pictoral illustrations are numerous and 
serviceable, although without pretension to fineness of 
execution; maps, too, appear quite frequently. The 
book will make a useful addition to the library of a 
family, a Sunday-school or a church, and will admira- 
bly serve a purpose which otherwise can be compassed 
only by the purchase of separate works at several 
times the cost of this one. 


LETTERS FROM THE FRONT. 
Pictures of Life in Camp and Field. By Benjamin F. Taylor. 

8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 

Mr. Taylor has, by collecting in permanent form 
his letters written during the war, set an example 
which we wish military correspondents from both 
Union and Confederate armies might see fit to follow. 
For the excitement and sectional feeling which pre- 
vailed during the war there is now no possible excuse, 
and no writer would be pardoned for attempting to 
recall the old war-feeling. But besides the hundreds 
of thousands of men and women who were children 
during the period of our great national agony, and who 
are now full of curiosity for its details, there is a larger 
class of readers who during the four years of conflict 
had but little heart to search war-letters for anything 
but tidings of success or for lists of the killed and 
wounded. Now that the dead are buried, and many 
wounds are healed, we are all glad enough to read of 
the minor details of the great war; to learn bow our 
friends—and enemies—lived, talked, fought, and died, 
and to appreciate according to their true value all the 
incidents of the camp and the field. 

Most of Mr. Taylor’s letters were written to the 
Chicago Evening Journal from Sherman’s army, while 
in the neighborhood of Chattanooga. The author 
shows himself a man of quick perception of every- 
thing that is picturesque and striking; a man of con- 
siderable poetic feeling too. In the earlier letters this 
feeling is too frequently expressed in rather turgid 
and obscure passages, but the letters rapidly improve 
in distinctness, while the author displays no change of 
nature or motive. In some of them are sketches of 
battles, but most of them are upon the peculiarities of 
camp life, and these are full of interest to old soldiers 
as to wondering boys and girls. Among the sketches 
we find a fragment which truthfully answers the ques- 
tion oftenest asked of old soldiers: 

“Tf anybody thinks that when our men are stricken upon 
the field they fill the air with cries and groans, he greatly 
errs. An arm is shattered, a leg carried away, a bullet pierces 
the breast, and the soldier sinks dowa silently upon the 
ground, or creeps away, if he can, without murmur or com- 
plaint. . . . The dying horse gives out his fearful utter- 
ance of almost human suffering, but the mangled rider is 
dumb. The crash of musketry, the crack of rifles, the roar 
of guns, the shriek of shells, the rebel whoop, the Federal 
cheer, and that indescribable undertone of grinding, rum- 
bling, splintering sound makes up the voices of the battie- 
field.” 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Dr. Chambliss, of Philadelphia, has prepared 
The Life and Labors of Livingstone, a bulky volume 
of more than 800 octavo pages, the contents being 
priucipally adaptations from Livingstone’s three 
books, but largely, also, from Stanley and other au- 





thors. The narrative portion of the work is well pre- 
pared, but the compiler’s own reflections might, with- 
out loss to the readers, have been withheld to make 
space for additional quotations from the explorer. The 
illustrations are numerous, and apparently from the 
plates of the author’s own works; those which are 
printed on pages detached from the text are very well 
printed ; the few which are incorporated with the text 
are execrable blots. To persons unable to obtain 
Livingstone’s books and Stanley’s volume, Dr. Cham- 
bliss’ work affords as good a substitute as could be 
expected. (Hubbard Bros., Phila. $3.50.) 


We wish Mr. Challen success with his new 
‘Dime Series.’’ The numbers so far published contain 
stories from the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
Aladdin and Ali Baba being the titles selected. These 
books offer the habitual reader of the dime novel as 
much reading matter for his money as he has hereto- 
fore obtained, and the pages are just as full of interest 
and excitement as those of The Blue Pirate or The 
Modoc Chief, while they embody just as much of 
probability and a great deal more of taste. The cover- 
pages are considerably more hideous than they need 
be. We have an idea that The Arabian Nights, Rob- 
inson Crusoe and other books of similar nature are not 
as frequently purchased by parents as they once were, 
and that carelessness about supplying boys with whole- 
some stories has a great deal to do with the success of 
boys in finding bad books for themselves. (Howard 
Challen, Phila.) 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have just published 
Dr. Birch’s Egypt, the book forming the first volume 
of the series entitled ** Ancient History from thé Monu- 
ments.” The volume before us, though numbering 
but two hundred pages, tells us of all that is really 
known of Ancient Egypt; the record beginning about 
three thousand years before Christ, and ending in the 
year 300 B. C. From a book of but two hundred pages, 
and one covering so vast a space of time, one can 
not hope to obtain more than a mere skeleton of his- 
tory; even this, however, is more than the public 
have heretofore been able to obtain concerning Egypt. 
The customs and characters of the ancient Egyptians 
are discussed by Dr. Birch in a short but very inter- 
esting introduction. The publishers announce, as the 
succeeding volumes of the series, Assyria, by Philip 
Smith, the superintendent of the recent excavations 
in ancient Assyria, and Persia, by W. 8S. W. Vaux. ($1). 


Mr. J. W. Bouton reproduces Thomas Taylor's 
Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, with introduction, 
emendations and notes, by Dr. Alexander Wilder, of 
New York. Scholars agree that Mr. Taylor’s disserta- 
tion is the best one that has been published on this sub- 
ject. Dr. Wilder’s edition can be read only by persons 
well acquainted with the Greek language, for many of 
his quotations are unaccompanied by translations. 


Several months ago we noticed very favorably 
in these columns a prominent work on dogmatic the- 
ology, from the pen of Prof. J. J. Van Osterzee, of 
Utrecht. We have now from the same author The 
Year of Salvation, which is a book of daily religious 
readings. As might have been expected from so clear 
and vigorous a thinker, every passage in this book is 
valuable either as an exposition or a suggestion. 
While by profession a theologian purely and strongly 
orthodox, the author gives no space to polemical 
readings, nor does he indulge in any convential reflec- 
tions. The following quotations from the preface de- 
scribe very accurately the special merits of the work: 

** Every portion of it, as faras possible, is complete in itself; 
every needless digression, nay, every superfluous sentence, 
having been rigidly suppressed. . . . Not infrequently 
may be found here compressed into two pages that which in 
& more extended form has been employed as a pulpit dis- 
course. . . . It has likewise been my constant aim to show 
principally . . . . notthose points in which believers but 
too much differ in opinion, but those in which they more 
than ever must be united, and thusto supply a work edifying, 
that is to say, building up, in the best sense of the term.” 

J. & J. Clark, of Edinburgh, publish this work, but 
a special edition has been imported by Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. (2 vols., $7.50.) 


Miss Augusta Larned, with whose sketches all 
readers of the Christian Union are familiar, is the 
author of three pretty books, forming Home-Story 
Series, No. 2. We gladly recommend these books to 
all purchasers of reading matter for young children: 
they are full of well-written, spirited stories, from 
none of which the reader can help inferring a moral, 
although it is to be obtained by inference only. (Nel- 
son & Phillips. $4.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


of thi receipt of al new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Pubisshers wil! confer a favor by nptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all 
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A REJECTED D.D. 
[From Church and State.) 


HE Rev. C. D. Helmer, of the Union 
Park Congregational Church, Chi- 
cago, has declined the honor conferred 
upon him by Beloit College, partly be- 
cause he is not sure that he deserves it, 
and chiefly because he is not sure that 
the right interpretation of Matt. xxii. 8, 
9, 10, warrants such dignities. Further- 
‘more, he would be better satisfied to 
have the title Reverend, so commonly 
applied to ministers of the Gospel, dis- 
pensed with, because he says it is only 
the thin end of the wedge, the thick end 
of which is—Pope. Perhaps, then, he 
would have the title Honorable dis- 
pensed with because it is only the thin 
end of the wedge, the thick end of which 
is—King. We confess that *‘ Pwoaps” 
be bad things, as Joan says in Queen 
Mary; and if by being rid of the word 
we could get rid of the thing, we should 
by all means favor it. But we suppose 
Mr. Helmer has seen as true popes 
among—well, among deacons, for in- 
stance, as among other people. Then, 
again, it is to be considered that where 
there is more pope with less title, the 
less you ure prepared for bim. On the 
whole, the public will probably agree 
that the title should be retained. As to 
the D.D., we wish that a man who could 
wear his honors as meekly as Mr. Helmer 
can, and who could wear them as de- 
servedly, had taken it. 





** PIETY” AND COMMON SENSE. 
{From the New York Evening Mail.) 


HE minister was fagged out and 

wanted to go to Europe. If he had 
remained, he would have preached weak 
sermons and been flabby the year 
through; the people were wearied and 
would have packed off to the country, 
whether or no; and if they had staid to 
be homilized they would have gone to 
sleep on the cushions. Nevertheless, the 
annual pious plaint against the closing 
of the church goes up, and the most mel- 
ancholy pictures are drawn of the alarm- 
ing condition of the city, now that the 
‘shepherds have deserted their flocks.” 
The views presented are indeed dreadful. 
The defences against Sin are without 
their garrisons, Temptation rushes 
around like a roaring lion, and the 
“‘tamer” is out of town, Iniquity stalks 
through the streets with none to expose 
his wiles nor proclaim his falseness, the 
edevil has the field to himself, and even 
the weather is on his side to prepare the 
way by the insidious enervation of the 
unsuspecting victims. It is awful! And 
the logical mind might carry these 
thoughts still further. The schools are 
all closed, the lyceum walls are silent, 
and even the reading-rooms are slimly 
attended. It must be, therefore, that 
the community have lapsed into barbaric 
ignorance® Instructed no more in pbil- 
osophy and morals, they must, during 
July, August and the former part of 
September, be in the blackness of dark- 
ness respecting everything which per- 
tains to order, decency and civilization. 
‘This is terrible! We should not be sur- 
prised any day to find that our bankers 
had committed burglary upon each 
other’s vaults, nor that our medical men 
had formed themselves into a gang of 
brigands! Or suppose our merchants 
should get up-a riot! It is frightful to 
think of what may happen. We seem 
to be just hanging by the eyelids on the 
brink of the pit of perdition. Our natu- 
ral guardians have gone away and left 
us like babes in the wood, for we don’t 
know enough even to be good. We 
can’t have the small consolation of know- 
ing that the robins will hide our poor 
little bodies with leaves after we have 
wrought our own destruction—as there 
is really every chance of our doing—in 
some shocking act of heathenish sav- 
agery. 

Now is it not about time that all this 
sort of nonsense—for it figures down 
precisely to this—should cease? The 
preacher is not the keeper of the public 
morals—not at least in the Protestant 
conception of his function. The Roman 
Catholic idea of the priestly office may 
mInake lines of thought in this direction 
consistent; and, indeed, they act up to 
their belief by continuing public worship 
the year round, and retaining always a 
Father on the ground. But for Protest- 
‘ants, with their views of individual ca- 





pacity, liberty and responsibility, this 
kind of talk seems rather a libel on re- 
ligion than a testimony of piety. 

The minister in their view is a teacher 
—both to instruct and inspire. Nor does 
he address babes and sucklings, but men 
and women capable of having ideas and 
principles of theirown. His office is to 
make special study of the high themes of 
religion and present the results in such 
condensed form that his people may 
readily grasp them. During ten months 
of teaching has he taught nothing? Even 
supposing his congregation to have been 
in darkness last Fall, do they know noth- 
ing now? Can they not be trusted alone 
for six weeks? Does Truth go to the 
Adirondacks with the minister? Does 
Piety also take the White Star line, when 
the pastor starts abroad? We wonder if 
the people and papers who reiterate this 
curious cry every year ever thought 
what a confession they were making. If 
it is indeed true that on the closing of 
the church doors, virtue, sobriety and 
common sense hurry away from the bor- 
ders of the city, then the Protestant 
religion is the most surprising sham that 
ever was imposed on the credulity of 
man. 
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THE NEWEST| ™’" BDows- 
“?| THE BEST! 


The BEST book for 
Song Monarch, fhe, BEST.pook for 
for which it is specially designed, and filled with 
cheerful glees and songs for practice, by H 
PALMER, assisted by L. VU. Emerson. 
Price 75 cts. 


Chorus Choir. ,7?¢XEWEST book 


thems, Motets, etc., for CHOIRS and SocreETrEes. 
Highly recommended. Compiled by Dr. Eben 
Tourjeé. $18 per doz. 


The following three books are in press, and 
nearly ready. ait for them! 
The BEST 


High School Choir. ,th¢8"st 


for High Schools, successor to that universal fa- 
vorite, the ** HOUR OF SINGING,” which it resem- 
bles in os arrangement, and J a the same 
authors, L. O. EMERSON and W. 8. TI 

Pri ion $1.00. 


The Shining River .A,.=¥ 


* SABBATH 
SCHOOL SONG Book of startling ee 
Price 35 cts. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 





Living Waters. ohaice derotons 


tunes. For Prayer Meetings, &c. Price 30 cts. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 





Business Department. 











Says a late issue of the Philadel- 
phia City Item: ‘‘ Ingenuity has been 
taxed to find the surest and most 
direct means of reaching the public, 
and the business man who would ad- 
vertise a specialty, and get the great- 
est good out of the greatest number, 
in the shortest space of time, is com- 
pelled to go to Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
of New York, for advice. Why to 
this house? Because it is the head 
and front of the advertising business. 
It is prompt, methodical and clear in 
its transactions, and possesses the 
confidence of all the houses which 
advertise most. 





“ * 
Saratoga Springs. 

“ Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute, open all 
the year, is the resort of leading men in 
Church and — for health or recreation. It 
is unsurpassed in location and completeness 
of its appointments.” 





NEw AND STRANGE. — Travelers and 
residents in malarious districts should inquire 
about HOLMAN’S FEVER AND AGUE PAD. A 
positive cure without medicine. Stop drugging 
with poisons and try the new plan. Druggists 
sell it. Send address for full particulars to 
W. F. KIDDER & CO., 83 John st., New York. 





I know a bottle which is full 
Of fragrance. It is wonderful 
e What Sozodont can do for teeth ; 
How it can pasty the breath ; 
How it can keep the scurf away, 
And save the teeth from all decay. 





FAIR DEALING has brought us a large 
business, Send for Free Price List. The 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Inclose liab for fiipetreted Reduced Price 
ions of relia fe rs air v pects! Hair J Jew- 


er way, copeae ya 'T. Stewart’s, New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


65 ENGLISH and AM- 

tie CA) a |, OK: almost 

fy en awa 10.000 uveniles, 

autifully, ‘Uuetented, at your 

own price moth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Send stam 

Legeat Brothers, 3 icekman 

St., New York Cit 


JANDERBU ROM, WELLS & C > mfrs. 

of Superior Wood T ‘ype and Borders, * Ba ie,’’ 

“ California.” and other approved Cabinets, Canes, 

Stands & Galleys, Italian Marble Imposing Stones, 

Composing ®ticks and Rules, Chases, ete. 6418 

putes St., cor. Fulton, N. Y. Complete Newspaper 
utfits. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST IN AMERICA. 


FULL LINES oF WHITE AND LINEN goops 
LAC EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS 
aud CHITDREN'S FURNISHING, *NOTIONS. 

MALL WARES, MILLINERY, RIBBONS, 
STRAW GOODS, PARASOLS, UMBRELL AS, 
BOOKS, Stationery, Toilet Articles, Perfumes. 
Toys, Dolls, Trimmings, Worsteds, House Furnish- 
ing, Keeping and Ornamenting Goods. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2 BUTTON, %c., war- 
ranted, 

















Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Or ers by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for 8100. 


FE ee, Bk 
away, oO etro HROMOS and 
FRAMES, STF REOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MrcaLeTruoscorns, ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRA PHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 


a specie, deny remium at Vienna, 


Photographic Materials. 











THE THE SONG BOOK 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 


BEST 





Boox Tried and Found not Wanting. 
Not an ordinary Seng Book, 

but the Earnest Words of 

IN Eareest Ww orkers animated by 


music that will live. 


Simple and Powerful, 


The Field," GOSPEL SONGS” 


‘ontains the Songs sung by 
jIra_D. Sankey in the great 
lrevivals in England and Scot- 


GOSPEL 


Pare, 


Chosen over all others for 

the State Meetings of New 

ork, Lowa, Illinois, Wiscon- 
er and others. 


Price 35 cts. ; $3.60 per Doz. 


Single sample copy sent on 
paren ot 30 cents, 


SONGS. JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





~ EDUCATIONAL. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, 
In Connection with the New Jersey State Normal 
School. 
Total cost for Board, Tuition, Books, &c., $200 
per year. Buildings heated by steam. Circulars 


contain full particulars. 
LEWIS M. JOHNSON, Principal. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
a DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
This School is open, on equal terms, to persons 
of all denominations, and Divinity students can 
attend, without additional charge, the instruction 
given in the other departments of the University. 
Information in regard to fon and p lary 
aid will be sent, on application to 
Prof. OLIVER STEAKNS, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 











. 








COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Newton, 

sex Co., N. J.—Comprehensive and thor- 
ough in all branches of Normal, Classical and Scien- 
tific Education, for males and females. Healthful. 
Location beautiful. Direct access by R. R. Tele- 
graph communication. Read report of Committee 
of Examination in oe. ‘erms reasonable. 

8. 8S. STEVENS, A.M., Principal. 





IVIL AND MECHANICAL Engineering 

/ atthe Rensselaer Pelvtechnic aoti¢aze, 
Troy, N. Y. Instruction very pract Advun- 
tages unsurpassed in this pe Wa 
obtain excellent positions. Re-opens Sept. 16th. 
ae the Annual wister, containing improved 
urse of Study, and full —— address 
Prov. CHARLES DROWNE, 


WRENS H HOME with Mme. Guantieri 

and Mile. Achert for young ladies wishing to 
attend Institutions of learning in Brooklyn. For 
circulars or admission, address MLLE. ACHERT, 
Prof. of Fran at the Packer Inst., 154 State St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Directo 








Wet JERSEY ACADEMY. Pupils 
have the comforts of a pleasant Home, also 
thorough instruction. 7 teachers. Large grounds. 
Mild climate. Parents wishing a really good schoo) 
for their sons should send for Catalogue. Address 
Rev. A. 8. VAUGHAN, A.M., Bridgeton, N. J. 





OME INSTITUTE for Young Ladies. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. Combining home care 
with a thorough course of study in the English 
branches, the Tenquegee and Music. Reopens 
Sept. 15. MISS M. W. METCALF, Principal. 


OUGHKFEEPSIE (N. Y.) MILITARY 
INSTITUTE will reopen Thursday, Sept. 9th. 
For new Catalogue containing information, ref- 


mete JEWETT, A.M., Principal. 
YLASSICAL AND ENGLISH ScHOOL, 
C Sept. 15th. 


for 2 Boys. Fall Tae 
Rev. C, E. or Dr. G. E. 








OTT. 
Hartford, Conn. 


HITESTOWN SEMINARY, Oneida 
N.Y. For both omen. ~~ = 


te. Send 
J. 8. GARDNER, Ph. Be Prin. 





Aug. 23. Perms modera' 


rpue SAGE COLLEGE FOR LADY 


This Tpptitation has pony - erected and sBtorred 
by the Hon. E e, at a cost of $300,000, i 

connection ttt C Ow University, on qontitien 
that young women shail receive at the University 
an education as thorough and broad as that pro- 


vided for you “so 

The College uilding is heated by steam, lighted 
by gas, carefully furnished and provided with 
Baths, Gymnasium, Botanical Garden and Orna- 
mental Grounds. 

The lady students have the privilege of all the 
courses of instruction given in the Universit oad 
to the sermons preached Serine the year tn th 
adjacent University Cha distinguished — 
gymen of various religious dies from various 
arts of the country, under a special endowment 
or that purpose. The entire number of lady stu- 
dents who can be accommodated during the com- 
ing Paice ear, beginning in September, is 
one hundred twenty, and applicants for rooms 
will be paaaned in the ord®r o appli ication. For 
circular containing full eewere address 

PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 








Ree RIVER SEMINARY. 


MT. MORRIS, OGLE CO., ILL. 


Leading Seminary of the Northwest. $45 pays 
Board, Tuition, &c.. for term of thirteen weeks, 
For Catalogues apply to 


N. C. DOUGHERTY, Principal. 


JENNSY LVANIA Mrurary (AcaD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa.—(For Boarders only. 

Session open, Wednesday, Sept. 8th. A 
elevated and healthful; grounds ample; puscues 
handsome and commodious. Course of Studi 
extensive. Thorough Instruction tn Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering, the Classics and English. 
Careful oversight of the poreis and manners of 
Cadets. For C ceulere, apply to 

COL. THEO, HYATT, President. 





NION COLLEGE OF LAW of the 
Fv p Univessiies, Chicago, Ill., closes ite 
Second with 103 students. ‘Senators 
bull oe Doolittle Judge Booth, Profs. ‘Dens ow 
and Myers, and others taught, and and 
twenty-two lawyers lectured in this Gollege last 
year. Terms for year of nine months, $50. Diploma 
admits to the Bar. Board low. Opens Sept. léth. 
Address for Catalogues, 
Vv. B. DENSLOW, Sec’y, Chicago, Tl. 
\ APLEWOOD INSTITUTE F FOR 
a YOUNG LADIES, 
Has rare advantages for Music. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Grounds of unrivaled beaut 
Rooms newly furnished. A Kind rten. 
Also an ele ne mea. House for Families. 
Address RE V. SPEAR, the Principal. 


Qorragr. HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 
Arts a specialty. Instruction therough. School 
year begins Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
VETSELL, P: rinelpal and Proprietor. 











PORT EDWARD Collegiate Institute 
for Ladies and Gentlemen. #194 per year for 
poasd with common English. To prepare for col- 
e, for business, or for life. 15 teachers. 6 courses 
study. 224 bay begins Sept. 2d. Christian, but 
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The trial of Bishop Lee and other Mormons for 
the ‘‘ Mountain Meadow Massacre” of 1857 is not 
yet concluded, but the testimony for the prosecu- 
tion has disclosed some very ugly facts, tending to 
establish the conclusion that the leaders of the 
**Latter Day Saints” are guilty of murder most 
foul and atrocious. 
mon Church, operating upon the minds of ignor- 
ant, superstitious, and fanatical men, are well 
adapted to become an incitement to and a covert 
for whatever crimes may be deemed necessary for 
the promotion of its schemes. 

—--2 

The decision of the Court of Appeals in the case 

of Tweed, though a sore disappointment to men 
of integrity, was yet received by them in good 
faith as a sound exposition of the law. The re- 
view of that decision by Mr. Charles O’Conor, one 
of the most eminent lawyers of the country, has 
no doubt served to awaken a suspicion in some 
minds that some members of the Court were in- 
fluenced by considerations not compatible with 
judicial integrity. We do not ourselves counte- 
nance such suspicions, but, on the other hand, we 
cannot assent to the doctrine that the decisions of 
our Courts, whether of high or low degree, are to 
be received without scrutiny on the part of the 
people. We hold, on the contrary, that it is al- 
ways the right and often the duty of the people 
to examine the decisions of their Courts with care- 
ful diligence, and to pronounce their honest 
judgment thereupon. Nothing could be more 
dangerous to liberty than the assumption of in- 
fallibility for our judiciary and a tame, unintelli- 
gent acquiescence in itsdecrees. Especially would 
we claim the right of inquiry, discussion, and 
even moral impeachment, when our highest Court 
proclaims that there is no law to punish the great- 
est thief and robber of the age. The decision may 
be sound, but it is not to be taken for such with- 
out thorough consideration on the part of those 
whose rights and interests are thereby left with- 
out protection. It must of course be obeyed, but 
the right of remonstrance must also be main- 
tained, for it is essential to the security of the 
State. 





—_ +o ———— 

In announcing the death of Andrew Johnson, 
ex-President of the United States, we do not pro- 
pose to review, at any length, his public career, or 
to enter upon an extended analysis of his charac- 
ter. His virtues and his faults were alike con- 
spicuous and read of all men. Born in the 
humblest walks of life, and denied the advantages 
of education, he yet, by the force of strong nat- 
ural powers, and through his sympathy with the 
common people, reached the highest station 
which can tempt the ambition of an American 
citizen. If at times he exhibited some of the 
qualities of the demagogue, it cannot be denied 
that in some emergencies he also displayed a 
patriotism, if not a statesmanship, that entitled 
him to the respect and gratitude of his country- 
men. As a Southern man and slaveholder he 
certainly showed high courage in resisting the 
scheme of Secession, thereby periling his life and 
his chances for political preferment ; and as Mili- 
tary Governor of Tennessee, after that State was 
rescued from Confederate control, his services 
were of very great value and importance, inso- 
much that he was regarded by the Republican 
party as the fittest man for Vice-President in 1864. 
Up to this time his public career had been of the 
most honorable character, and when, upon the 
death of Lincoln, he became President, his acces- 
session was generally regarded with favor as a 
guarantee of the just settlement of all the issues 
of the war, and a bright augury for the future of 


The assumptions of the Mor- 





the Republic. His utterances on first assuming 
the duties of the Executive won for him the con- 
fidence of those who had feared that the country 
would suffer from the too lenient policy of his 
predecessor. There were those who said, not 
without plausible reasons, that the removal of 
Lincoln and the accession of Johnson might be re- 
garded as a dispensation of Providence in the in- 
terest of national freedom and unity. But those 
who indulged such thoughts were doomed to dis- 
appointment. We shall not recite the history of 
those sad days of conflict between the President 
and Congress. It is enough to say that the 
two co-ordinate branches of the Government, 
instead of working harmoniously to a com- 
mon end, fell into a quarrel that imperiled 
the safety of the Nation, and gave encour- 
agement to the promoters of faction and mis- 
rule. Andrew Johnson, with all his virtues, was 
a very obstinate and headstrong man, and the 
plan of reconstruction which he proposed was 
unsatisfactory to Congress and to Union men in 
all parts of the country. It is not necessary to 
question his honesty, but his conduct showed him 
lacking in the self-control and self-abnegation in- 
dispensable to high statesmanship. Time has 
softened the asperities of that day, but there is no 
doubt that the vote in the Senate for his impeach- 
ment, which stood 35 to 19, and which failed of 
the contemplated result because less than two- 
thirds, was a true expression, at the time, of 
public sentiment as well as of the will of Congress. 
But the public sentiment was no doubt mixed 
with party resentment and passion, which blinded 
the minds of multitudes to some of the most im- 
portant aspects of the case, making them willing, 
for the sake of averting what they regarded as a 
great national calamity, to countenance an un- 
warrantable strain upon a wise provision of the 
Constitution. Mr. Johnson's recent re-election to 
the Senate, in spite of the unpopularity of his 
course as President, was not regretted by the 
people of the North, and his death at this time 
has elicited expressions of universal regret. 
<> 
If Mr. Plimsoll’s indignation in view of the at- 
tempt of Disraeli to postpone.the consideration 
of the measures needful for the correction of the 
outrageous abuses practiced upon seamen by ship- 
owners was expressed in words too passionate 
and decidedly unparliamentary, it was still a 
righteous indignation, which has borne good fruit. 
It is good to be zealously affected in a good cause, 
and certainly no one ever had a better cause than 
that which has enlisted the energy and devotion 
of Mr. Plimsoll, and no momentary imprudence 
on his part can alienate from him the respect and 
the admiration which his efforts have won from 
humane men not only in England, but through- 
out the world. His prompt retraction of words too 
hastily uttered under the strongest provocation 
satisfied the demands of honor and justice, while 
his firm refusal to retract or modify his statement 
of facts which he held to be disgraceful to the 
Government show him to be the man needed to 
carry forward a great reform. It is not in the 
United States alone that wealth and social dis- 
tinction are sometimes prostituted to the perpet- 
uation of abuses that grind the faces of the poor, 
while they put money in the pockets of the rich 
and prosperous. The men who have the courage 
to assail and expose such abuses are in every 
country too few, and they should command the 
sympathy and support of every friend of humani- 
ty and justice. 














SUNSHINE FROM CUCUMBERS. 
O many minds the crisp freshness of the Bible 
simile, ‘‘a lodge in a garden of cucumbers,” 
brings nothing but thoughts of the apothecary. 
But it is of the metaphorical cucumber we would 
speak, not of the esculent vegetable. True, from 
this last grave philosophers in the olden time did 
strive vainly to extract a potent sunbeam, but the 
radiant captive, if folded away in the pale green 

pericarp, still hides itself from searching eyes. 

But there is sunshine to be had from cucumbers 
if we do but bring faith to the process. Take the 
summer as it stands. Most of us will make holi- 
day, if not in actual change of scene, at least in 
the slackening of work, letting go the helm, and 
drifting into the prescribed and blessed laziness 
which summer brings in its train. 

But who will be satisfied? Not the stay-at- 
homes, who feast their imaginations on the dash 
of salt spray and the blue skies that overhang the 
surges ; or whose jealous imaginings climb moun- 
tains and go down into glens with the happy peo- 





ple who may wander at will among nature's 
grandest shows. 

Not the people who went to the sea-side, with 
long caravan of attendant trunks and maids and 
Irish bonnes in Frenchy caps. They find mos- 
quitoes, sour milk; instead of wholesome meats 
at dinner, the noise of a brass band ; and all that 
is shoddy and flashy in a great city seems to have 
come in with the tide. 

At the mountains,—starvation, is it ? Soda bread 
and a perpetuity of mutton, beds whose hardness 
is like an uneasy conscience ; mails delayed, the 
black fly reigns triumphant in the woods, and the 
other boarders are dullness itself ! 

But let the gentle alchemist, one who believes 
in sunshine, even from cucumbers, come up the 
hill in the lumbering farm-wagon. Like some 
bright acid she comes in to enliven the dull alka- 
line mass, the people who have stared and sniffed 
at each other all summer. With no spell save that 
of a radiant good will, she deftly draws out the 
sunshine that is in them, and when were people, 
or cucumbers either, without some gleam of gold ? 

This angular, starched old body, who seems all 
elbows and sarcasm, is really a botanist of no 
mean acquirements. Take her out of the stiff, 
stuffy little parlor into the woodlawn path, or 
rocky haunt, and she will name you fern after 
fern, set aside the wild berries into families, and 
star the grass with pretty names. The weird fun- 
gus by the chestnut stump, the coral crests that 
hide themselves among the mosses, are no mys- 
tery to her; she can tell you which of them would 
be death in the pot, or which will give an added 
flavor to your infrequent beefsteak. At the touch 
of the alchemist she shows her gold. 

So, too, the solid red-faced matron, whose finery 
is out of sorts with the ingrain carpet and the 
cane-seat chairs, who seems a very mountain of 
foolish fat ; touch her with the magic wand and 
she pours out reminiscence of foreign travel, tent- 
ing on the Nile, boating on the wild fiords of 
Norway, a morning at Paestum, a sunset at Capri, 
that carries you a willing captive the length of a 
summer's day. 

These young girls, giddy, empty things, whose 
seanty brains seem to rattle with their necklaces 
and bracelets, sounding and brass, are they not? 
The alchemist gets up a Jarley, charades, panto- 
mimes, or what-not, to fill the dull evenings ; 
invites the farmer boys and mountain lasses for 
miles around to be the indulgent audience ; and 
these very girls shine out in flashes of unexpected 
talent, historical truth in costume and speech, 
wondrous personation of Dickens’s portraits, or 
quaint fun all their own. 

That pale, tired mother of many children, if you 
take the perennial baby from her arms, and sym- 
pathize a little with Charley’s croup, will presently 
set forth for you a child’s gospel as goodly as 
H. H.’s own. To the attentive ear of the fair al- 
chemist she confides her faith and her experience ; 
and surely there is gold in cucumbers when she 
finds it in her snub-faced boys. A gawky girl in 
spectacles has been the object of much*contemp- 
tuous remark from the congregated ‘‘ boarders,” 
and has in return shown only a brusque and defiant 
air. A medical student, it is whispered. Horrors! 
But the alchemist coos around her and puts the 
spell upon her, too. A morning talk is instituted, 
a lecture in the woods on every day health. Pro- 
price quae Feminis—food—dress. Ground pine and 
coral mosses seat the audience. Even the fat 
dowager has come out of her rocking-chair, and 
takes a commanding stump, while the girl, no 
longer gawky, but beaming in the new sympathy 
and kindly atmosphere around her, gives out her 
sunshine. Familiar yet dignified are her earnest 
words, each woman takes a lesson home to her- 
self. The relations of cross-stitch and crossness 
are made manifest, also how much-novel-reading 
and neuralgia go hand in hand. Oatmeal and 
buttermilk, not gaken cosmetically, are shown to 
be the best producers of rosy cheeks and clear 
complexions ; and the loose mountain dress and 
nine mile tramp per diem gives an infallible cure 
for dyspepsia. The admiring audience, dismissed 
at the clang of the dinner-bell, go home with a 
stirring of ideas and purpose that revolutionizes 
the remaining weeks of holiday. These people 
have faced each other all summer, and would have 
separated in cynical depreciation, each of all, had 
not the alchemist come among them. 

And for the stay-at-homes? It is hard to look 
out of one’s back window, and see the family wash 
of the tenement-house instead of the white foam 
of waves. The’baked and desert streets of New 
York are but scorching reminders of Sunset Rock, 
or cool moonrise on the lake. Crude and sour are 
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the cucumbers here, are they not? But the stay- 
at-home alchemist, who loses herself, will find the 
sunbeams even here. 

A great city’s charities are around her. The 
laborers are few amid the summer heats, and the 
harvest field is broad. Take hold of some one 
good work, the Children’s Excursion, Working- 
Girl’s Home, Diet Kitchen; nay, set up a diet 
kitchen of your own for the babies in the tene- 
ment house that so offends you. Organize with 
others, or go your independent road, but let the 
summer carry blessing through your hands to the 
parched lives around you. 

Then will your morning melon have an‘ added 
zest ; your cool and tranquil home will echo with 
restful delight. 

And when the summer wanes, it is winter phil- 
osophy, too. Winter sunbeams are rarer still, and 
the cucumber vines entangle our footsteps the 
whole yearthrough. Stolid faces front us in our 
pews, a cackling inanity makes us morning calls. 
The boarding-house biscuit is sandwiched with 
stale gossip; or our home table is flanked with 


ponderous silences or querulous raspings of 
speech. 
But your sympathy is a true diviner. Beneath 


all these accidents and incidents of heaviness, and 
sourness, and crudity lie glints of gold. Strike 
deep into the hardest and toughest of these our 
daily problems, with a faith that the sunshine is 
there, and through November fog and January 
frost you may carry the summer’s glow. 








HEALTH IN SUMMER. 


E presume that even the most confirmed 
\ doubter in America will admit without ar- 
gument that dog-days are upon us. The seasons 
are not always reliable ; they have a way of bring- 
ing untimely rains, heavy winds, unexpected 
drouths, and many other apparent ills, at the 
most unexpected periods ; but they never fail to 
bring a most trying ‘‘spell” of hot weather in 
August, and of giving the same heated term a 
faculty of continuity which even devout believers 
in the wisdom of Providence would fain see trans- 
ferred to a more desirable sort of weather. Even 
the people who know that the fruits and the later 
grains need the August sun to do his whole duty 
do not perspire any the less freely on that ac- 
count. Those fortunate souls who can flee to the 
mountains or the sea-coast for the summer may not 
be particularly troubled by the heat of the sea- 
son; but that great body of humanity which 
has no vacation but that of Sunday knows by 
experience that the heated term is to be dreaded. 

We have no new methods of alleviation to sug- 
gest; but there are but few of our readers who 
will not do well to put into immediate practice all 
those precautions which have always proved bene- 
ficial. Among these is the devotion of the utmost 
attention to personal cleanliness. In no other 
season do soap and water and frequent changes 
of clothing have so much influence upon the 
health. The daily bath is within the reach of 
every one, and is one of the most effectual pre- 
ventives of disease; and a daily change of all 
clothing which touches the skin richly pays for 
the extra labor it occasions. There is not a 
greater subject of wonder among physicians than 
the fair average condition of health among people 
who neglect these duties. 

Heating articles of food and drink should be 
carefully avoided. Those foods which contain 
considerable oily or sweet material are necessary 
in cold weather to supply the requisite amount of 
physical heat, but in summer they inflame the 
physique and depress the mind. Fruits, veget- 
ables and farinaceous foods are not only equal to 
the supplying of all bodily needs in hot weather, 
but prevent that mental inactivity which is one 
of the peculiar torments of the system in the 
heated term. 

Too much ventilation in hot weather is an im- 
possibility, and a current of air should, if possible, 
be secured in all living and sleeping rooms. 

All refuse matter should be quickly removed 
from residences and the vicinity. thereof. In 
neighborhoods where there is no public arrange- 
ment for the collection of garbage, each house- 
hold should see that it is buried, and covered 
with dry earth when possible. Where neighbors 
neglect such precautions and pollute the air 
which is breathed by more careful people, no mis- 
taken ideas of delicacy or the requirements of 
friendship should prevent earnest remonstrance, 
or, if necessary, legal proceedings for the removal 
of nuisances. 

Finally, nothing but matters of life and death 





should be allowed to be cause for excitement. 
The rapid waste and consequent prostration that 
are induced by excitement are more serious in 
their effects than any one not a physiologist even 
dreams of. The horse who trots a mile is more 
exhausted than if he had walked over five times 
as much ground ; the parallel holds good in man, 
but the results are more serious when the mind 
partakes of the excitement of the body. At best, 
human energy and force is severely taxed by 
existence in a temperature equaling that of the 
blood, and as vital force is literally the body’s 
only fortification against disease, it cannot be too 
carefully husbanded. 

Doubtless our remarks will suggest other pre- 
cautions which are well known but too frequently 
unheeded: too many of them cannot well be put 
into immediate practice, and there are few of 
them which will not, when applied, speedily show 
beneficial results. 





RESTRICTIONS, NATURAL AND UN- 
. NATURAL. 


66 E OW shall we get this great stupid public 

by the ears?” wrote Washington Irving 
to one of his fellows in literary obscurity in the 
days when they were both at the foot of the ladder ; 
and the same question, varied to suit the particu- 
lar case in point, never fails to present itself when- 
ever an important question is to be considered. 
A Republican will faithfully read the political 
leaders of his favorite journal, and so will a Dem- 
ocrat, but neither will ordinarily read the other 
side. An Old School Presbyterian and a Univer- 
salist will respectively peruse and enjoy articles 
on eternal punishment and final salvation, and, 
pronouncing them unanswerable, will be content ; 
and we are fain to believe that more free traders 
than protectionists will read this present essay 
on what is destined to come again before the 
people as one of the vital questions of nation- 
al policy. The ground has been argued over 
repeatedly within the memory of middle-aged 
men. If we may believe the protectionists it 
is a dead issue, but the friends of progress 
cannot accept this decision as final any more than 
the anti-slavery party in the early days of its 
weakness could accept the soundness of like state- 
ments from their numerous and powerful adver- 
saries, 

Other questions have now for several years kept 
the free-traders in the background, and the 
friends whom they havé gained during this period 
of inaction have come over from the enemy of 
their own motion, not, generally, as the result of 
direct influences brought to bear with a purpose. 
Such recruits are the best we can have, and now 
that there are signs of more active work they may 
be safely counted upon as zealous advocates of the 
cause, 

No matter how devoted a protectionist may be, 
he will hardly deny in his lucid moments that the 
machinery is cumbersome whereby his theories 
are reduced to practice. If he does deny it in the 
face of the United States Official Register and the 
annual estimates of Custom House expenses, he 
is joined to his idols and may as well be let alone. 
He will say, however, and truly, that no compli- 
cated machinery can be managed without expense, 
and that so long as the income is greater than 
the outgo the end justifies the means. Just here 
he takes the initial step which leads to a serious 
divergence. A protective tariff is one thing and a 
revenue tariff is quite another. The free-trader 
may be wholly at odds with him as regards the 
first and reasonably in agreement with him as re- 
gards the last. 

Free trade does not necessarily imply the whole- 
sale abolition of taxes on imports; but it does 
insist that such taxes shall be levied only for the 
sake of raising the funds needed to conduct Na- 
tional affairs. The Constitution provides that 
Congress shall have power “to levy and collect 
Taxes, Duties, Imposts, and Excises to pay Debts 
and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States,” and for those pur- 
poses alone. It does not provide for the taxation 
of any imports to the end that home manufac- 
turers shall be protected from the competition of 
foreign factors, or, as the phrase goes, from ‘‘ the 
pauper labor of Europe.” The transition is easy 
from taxation simply for revenue to taxation in 
the interest of a class, but it is not a legitimate or 
natural transition. The only constitutional au- 
thority for such taxation seems to lie in the words 
‘general welfare of the United States,” and prob- 
ably the first attempt to secure legislation in favor 





of a particular industry was based on this ex- 
pression. 

General welfare, however, must mean the wel- 
fare of all, and the money to secure such welfare 
ghould be taken from all. Every dollar taken for 
protection is taken from all; but when the bene- 
fits which it procures are distributed a particular 
class receives the lion’s share. 

Take a case in point. The duty on paper either 
hinders or does not hinder importations. If it 
does hinder or prevent them, revenue is reduced, 
for there will be less paper imported, less money 
received for duties, and less, of course, to be spent 
for the general welfare. If, on the other hand, it 
does not hinder them, the relations of demand 
and supply must be such that the home manu- 
facture gets no good, while the general public 
may reflect that its welfare, aforesaid, so far as 
regards paper, is more expensive, inasmuch as the 
duty must of necessity be added to first cost and 
freight in order even to make accounts balance. 

Years ago, M. Bastiat, the ingenious author of 
Sophisms of Protection, formulated this idea as 
follows: ‘ Either you allow that you prodtce 
searcity (by restrictive laws) or you do not allow 
it. If you allow it, you confess at once that your 
end is to injure the people as much as possible. 
If you do not allow it, then you deny your power 
to diminish the supply, to raise the price, and 
consequently you deny having favored the pro- 
ducer.” For us Americans, then, there is, in the 
first place, no lawful authority for protective 
enactments ; and if there were, such enactments 
would not really protect. 

We are not of those who advocate the instant 
abolition of the Custom House, nor the immediate 
adoption of free trade in its broadest acceptation. 
Sudden and sweeping changes in affairs of na- 
tional importance are to be avoided. The aboli- 
tion of slavery was necessary and inevitable, but 
its final extinction was so abrupt and violent that 
we were plunged into perplexities from which we 
are only beginning to emerge. Could the change 
have been more gradual, the consequences would 
have been less disastrous. So in regard to our 
present system of tariff taxation. It is cumber- 
some, it is oppressive, but we are used to it. 
Nine-tenths of us ‘would rather spend a hundred 
dollars for the necessities of life, knowing that ten 
per cent. thereof goes to the support of the Gov- 
ernment, than spend eighty dollars for said ne- 
cessities and pay ten dollars out of hand to the 
tax-collector. Nevertheless, it is plain that the 
tax-collector is a more direct agent than the Cus- 
tom House collector; and if more direct, he is 
easier watched, to the end that no money shall 
remain in his hands when it ought to be in the 
Treasury. 

Free trade should be one grand aim ef our leg- 
islation. The arguments which uphold protec- 
tion as between nations lose no foree when 
applied to States, counties or towns. The only 
natural protection ‘is that afforded by oceans or 
mountains, or other physical barriers, and cer- 
tainly in our case these ought to be sufficient. 





——— ae 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—We regret the death of Mrs. Celia Burleigh at 
the very time when her powers were in the ripeness of 
maturity. She was a most womanly woman, and a 
writer and speaker of unusual power. Her parish in 
Brooklyn, Conn., is sorely bereaved in her death, ak 
are also a wide circle of personal friends. 


—It will be fortunate for the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn., if the Rev. Cyrus D. Foss 
consents to be its President. 


—The University of Vermont, at Burlington, 
was opened, four years ago, to girls, with what result 
may be seen by the following extract of a letter in 
the Vermont Chronicle, giving an account of the re- 
cent Commencement : 


“The occasion will be long remembered as the first in the 
history of the University at which the ladies were among they 
A.B.s—no, no, among the candidates for the first degree. I 
felt moist about the eyes when those girls, the very perfec- 
tion of modesty, took the places they had nobly earned by 
the side of their brothers. Their orations were well written, 
and I could not see why they were not as good as the rest of 
them. They belonged to the best third of the class, and very 
properly were admitted to the Phi Beta Kappa. Whatever 
may be their future, it is certain that they will be remem- 
bered as the first lady graduates of a Vermont University, 
and right beautifully they led the van—the first fruits, we 
trust, of a lovely host of noble Green Mountain educated 
women. Give the fair ones a chance to do the best they can 
and make the most of themselves. I[t was very pleasant to 
observe the gentle but unobtrusive courtesy of the brother 
graduates. Soon, we trust, they will sit down with us at our 
corporation dinners. Nor do I hesitate to predict that the 
time is not far distant when ladies will be in the majority at 
our University. If they are, I hope they will not forget to 





treat the minority as generously as they have been treated,"” 
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Che Sunday-School, 


Lesson for August 8, John v. 5-15; for August 
15, John vi. 47-58. 


‘‘Tt is not lawful,” said the Jews to the cripple 
of thirty-eight years, just healed by the Saviour, “for 
thee to carry thy bed: it is the Sabbath.” And a 
hundred other things was it not lawful for one to do 
on that day: a Jew must walk no farther than a mile; 
he must die rather than defend himself; work of no 
kind must be done; in a word, the observance of the 
Sabbath was hedged in with a multitude of minute 
restrictions. The next Sunday’s lesson shows how 
Christ broke into this old Hebrew code and startled 
the wise men of Jerusalem with a new and nobler 
view of the seventh day. Teachers will probably ex- 
pand on this to their classes, in which case there is the 
question whether we have altogether avoided the old 
formalism in our Sunday observance. 








Upon the principle, possibly, that variety is one 
element of recreation, Rev. Dr. John Hall is spending 
part of this summer, as he did last year, in addressing 
Sunday-school audiences in the West. It is a variety 
however which he greatly enjoys for its own sake, 
and which hundreds enjoy with bim as listeners. He 
is likely to come back to his fall work refreshed rather 
than overtaxed. His audiences certainly will be re- 
freshed. 


Bethany Sunday-school, Philadelphia, St. 
John’s (Methodist), Brooklyn, and some others, must 
find that keeping employment bureaus does not have 
the effect of drawing scholars who simply want the 
chance of finding a situation, or they would probably 
drop the system, unless indeed they also find that 
such scholars—more or less of them—are attracted by 
the school and induced to stay. Perhaps these bureaus 
may be capital things in their way, after all. 


Rev. G. N. Marden, of Maine, adds one more 
argument in favor of the Bible service plan, so suc- 
cessfully carried out in his church, in a series of con- 
clusions drawn from the condition of eighty-four 
churches in his State. The facts they furnish him 
show that the churches whose pastors attend Sunday- 
school have larger schools by one-half than those pas- 
tors who do not attend; that they have ten per cent. 
more church members in the school; that they have a 
larger attendance of those outside of the church; and 
that the churches have added a larger percentage of 
members from the Sunday-school. All these eighty- 
four churches may not have adopted the Bible service 
—perhaps none of them have; but it is clear enough 
that just such results may be looked for where it is 
adopted, for the pastor necessarily becomes an active 
member of the school according to this plan. 





Principal Morrison, of Glasgow, puts the case 
in a nutshell: ‘It may almost be assumed as an axiom 
in teaching that inattention in the scholars is the fault 
of the teacher. Something in his manner, in his voice, 
in his want of sympathy, in his want of illustrative 
power, in his want of clear, graphic description—to 
these may be traced the inattention of a class.” 


Chautauqua Lake this week again draws the 
Convention of the National Sunday-School Assembly 
to its charming banks. Last year’s experiment was so 
much of a success that if there is not a large and spir- 
ited gathering there at this moment it is not because 
there have been any doubts about the kind of occasion 
it would be. The Convention holds on until August 
17th; and though the Methodists have done the most 
towards organizing it, no one is ruled out by not being 
a Methodist—in fact, we imagine, from the list of Sun- 
day-school workers who are to be there, that it will be 
hard to tell what denomination is at the wheel. When 
it is over, accounts of its doings will come in; but we 
know in advance that there will be instruction of 
teachers, scholars and superintendents, in Bible his- 
tory, geography and methods of teaching and study- 
ing; and there will be singing and speaking, and 
services of all descriptions, besides “evening enter- 
tainments, lake concerts, croquet playing, fireworks, 
and sociables,” in the way of wholesome variations. 
The Lake lies not far from Jamestown, at the south- 
western end of New York State, and, with its sur- 
roundings, is described as a most delightful spot for a 
Sunday-school reunion, notwithstanding some one 
_Bives it a dangerous location in the bosom of the 

mountain spurs. 


** Jim,” as one pastor sees him, will not fit into 
any place in the Sunday-school, whereupon Dr. Gulli- 
ver, of Binghamton, tells him through the Sunday- 
school World how they managed him in his vicinity. 
To shorten the story, Jim’s old teagher, who didn’t 
understand him and couldn’t do anything with him, 
said at last, groaningly: “I’m afraid this boy is an in- 
fidel and that he is doing the class harm.” It was 
plain that Jim was not as bad as he seemed, and 
equally plain that a little injudicious management 
would make him bad enough. “ Finally we concluded 
on this,” says Dr. G.: ‘We had a young lady in the 
church, named Mary Green. She was considerably 
older than Jim, but quite as keen as he, and a good 
deal more intelligent. She was a poor girl, and had 
just worked her way through a Western college, where 
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she had distinguished herself in every department of 
study. She understood boys, and had often broken 
lances with them in the class-room. Besides her men- 
tal gifts, she was a devoted Christian, and had all the 
dignity and attractiveness of a true lady. She took 
Jim’s class, and Jim instantly looked for great fun, 
but—he soon changed his mind. His confidence made 
him particularly careless, and the young lady worsted 
him in his first attempts so neatly and gently, that 
while the class laughed, Jim blushed up to his eyes. 
Pleasant and appreciative words soon healed Jim’s 
wounds. His active mind found vent, his questions 
were fairly met. Now, he prepares his lesson as eager- 
ly as one of the ‘college men’ trains for a ball match. 
He fairly adores his teacher, and takes his hat clear off 
his head when he meets her in the street. The class 
has gone into an ante-room, and has in it some two or 
three dozen young fellows who could not be coaxed or 
driven into an ordinary Sunday-school.” 








St. George and St. Michael, 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of “Alec Forbes,” “Robert Falconer,” “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,” ete. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AN EVIL TIME. 


ND now was an evil time for Dorothy. She 

‘ retired to her chamber more than disheartened 
by lord Worcester’s behavior to her, vexed with her- 
self for doing what she would have been more vexed 
with herself for having left undone, feeling wronged, 
lonely, and disgraced, conscious of honesty yet ashamed 
to show herself—and all for the sake of a presump- 
tuous boy, whose opinions were a disgust to her and 
his actions a horror! Yet not only did she not repent 
of what she had done, but, fact as strange as natural, 
began, with mingled pleasure and annoyance, to feel 
her heart drawn towards the fanatic as the only one 
left her in the world capable of doing her justice, that 
was, of understanding her. She thus unknowingly 
made a step towards the discovery that it is infinitely 
better to think wrong and to act right upon that 
wrong thinking, than it is to think right and not to do 
as that thinking requires of us. Inthe former case the 
man’s house, if not built upon the rock, at least has 
the rock beneath it; in the latter, it is founded on 
nothing but sand. The former man may bea Saul of 
Tarsus; the latter a Judas Iscariot. He whoacts right 
will soon think right; he who acts wrong will soon 
think wrong. Any two persons acting faithfully upon 
opposite convictions, are divided but by a bowing 
wall; any two, in belief most harmonious, who do not 
act upon it, are divided by infinite gulfs of the black- 
ness of darkness, across which neither ever beholds the 
real self of the other. a 

Dorothy ought to have gone at once to lady Margaret 
and told her all; but she naturally and rightly shrank 
from what might seem an appeal to the daughter 
against the judgment of the father; neither could she 
dare hope that, if she did, her judgment would not be 
against her also. Her feelings were now in danger of 
being turned back upon herself, and growing bitter; 
for a lasting sense of injury is, of the human moods, 
one of the least favorable to sweetness and growth. 
There was no one to whom she could turn. Had good 
Dr. Bayly been at home—but he was away on some 
important mission from his lordship to the king: and 
indeed she could scarcely have looked for refuge from 
such misery as hers in the judgment of the rather 
priggish old-bachelor ecclesiastic. Gladly would she 
have forsaken the castle, and returned to all the dan- 
gers and fears of her lonely home; but that-would be 
to yield to a lie, to flee from the devil instead of facing 
him, and with her own hand to fix the imputed smirch 
upon her forehead, exposing herself besides to the sus- 
picion of having fled to join her lover and cast in her 
lot with his amongst the traitors. Besides, she had 
been left by lord Herbert in charge of his fire-engine 
and the water of the castle, which trust she could not 
abandon. Whatever might be yet to come of it, she 
must stay and encounter it, and would in the mean 
time set herself to discover if she might, the secret 
pathway by which dog and man came and went at 
their pleasure. This she owed her friends, even at the 
risk, in case of success, of confirming the marquis’s 
worst suspicions. 

She was not altogether wrong in her unconscious 
judgment of lady Margaret. Her nature was such as, 
its nobility tinctured with romance, rendered her per- 
fectly capable cf understanding either of the two 
halves of Dorothy’s behavior, but was not sufficient to 
the reception and understanding of the two parts to- 
gether. That is, she could have understood the heroic 
capture of her former lover, or she could have under- 
stood her going to visit him in his trouble, and even, 
what Dorothy was incapable of, his release; but she 
was not yet equal to understanding how she should set 
herself so against a man, even to his wounding and 
capture, whom she loved so much as, immediately 
thereupon, to dare the loss of her good name by going 
to his chamber, so placing herself in the power of a 
man she had injured, as well as running a great risk of 
discovery on the part of her friends. Hence she was 
quite prepared to accept the solution of her strange 
conduct which by and by, it was hard to say how, 





came to be offered and received all over the castle— 
that Dorothy first admitted, then captured, and finally 
released the handsome young roundhead. 

Her first impressions of the affair, lady Margaret re- 
ceived from lord Charles, who was certainly prejudiced 
against Dorothy, and no doubt jealous of the relation 
of the fine young rebel to a loyal maiden of Raglan; 
while the suspicion, almost belief, that she knew and 
would -not reveal the flaw in his castle, the idea of 
which had begun to haunt him like some spot in his 
own body of which pain made him unnaturally con- 
scious, annoyed him more and more. Todo him jus- 
tice, I must not omit to mention that he never made a 
communication on the matter to any but his sister-in- 
law, who would however have certainly had a more 
kindly as well as exculpatory feeling towards Dorothy, 
had she first heard the truth from her own lips. “3 

For some little time, not perceiving the difficulties 
in her way, and perhaps from unlikeness not under- 
standing the disinclination of such a girl to self- 
defense, lady Margaret continued to expect a visit 
from her, with excuse at least if not confession and 
apology upon her lips, and was hurt by her silence as 
much as offended by her behavior. She was yet more 
annoyed, when they first met, that, notwithstanding 
her evident suffering, she wore such an air of reticence, 
and thence she both regarded and addressed her coldly; 
so that Dorothy was confirmed in her disincliuation to 
confide in her. Besides, as she said to herself, she had 
nothing to tell but what she had already told; every- 
thing depended on the interpretation accorded to the 
facts, and the right interpretation was just the one 
thing she bad found herself unable to convey. If her 
friends did not, she could not justify herself. 

She tried hard to behave as she ought, for, conscious 
how much appearances were against her, she felt it 
would be unjust to allow ber affection towards her 
mistress to be in the least shaken by her treatment of 
her, and was if possible more submissive and eager in 
her service than before. But in this she was every 
now and then rudely checked by the fear that lady 
Margaret would take it as the endeavor of guilt to win 
favor; and, do what she would, instead of getting 
closer to her, she felt, every time they met, that the 
hedge of separation which had sprung up between 
them had in the interval grown thicker. By degrees 
her mistress had assumed towards the poor girl that 
impervious manner of self-contained dignity, which, 
according to her who wears it, is the carriage either of 
a wing-bound angel, the gait of a stork, or the hobble 
of acrab. 

Of a different kind was the change which now began 
to take place towards her on the part of another mem- 
ber of the household. 

While she had been intent upon Richard as he stood 
before the marquis, not Amanda only but another as 
well bad been intent upon her. Poor creature as 
Scudamore yet was, he possessed, besides no small 
generosity of nature, a good deal of surface sympathy, 
and a ready interest in the shows of humanity. Hence 
as he stood regarding now the face of the prisoner and 
now that of Dorothy, whom he knew for old friends, 
he could not help noticing that every phase of the 
prisoner, so to speak, might be read on Dorothy. He 
was too shallow to attribute this to anything more 
than the interest she must feel in the results of the 
exploit she had performed. The mere suggestion of 
what had afforded such wide ground for speculation 
on the part of Amanda, was to Scudamore rendered 
impossible by the meeting of two things—the fact that, 
the only time he had seen them together, Richard was 
very plainly out of favor, and now the all-important 
share Dorothy had had in his capture. But the longer 
he looked, the more he found himself attracted by the 
rich changefulness of expression on a countenance 
usually very still. He surmised little of the conflict of 
emotions that sent it to the surface, had to construct 
no theory to calm the restlessness of intellectual 
curiosity, discovered no secret feeding of the flame 
from behind. Yet the flame itself drew him as the 
candle draws the moth. Emotion in the face of a 
woman was enough to attract Scudamore; the prettier 
the face, the stronger the attraction, but the source or 
character of the emotion mattered nothing to him: he 
asked no questions any more than the moth, but 
circled the flame. In a word, Dorothy had now all at 
once become to him interesting. 

As soon as she found a safe opportunity, Amanda 
told him of Dorothy’s being found in the turret cham- 
ber, a fact she pretended to have heard in confidence 
from Mrs. Watson, concealing her own partinit. But 
as Amanda spoke Dorothy became to Rowland twice 
as interesting as ever Amanda had been. There was a 
real romance about the girl, he thought. And then 
she looked so quiet! He never thought of defending 
her or playing the truc part of a cousin. Amanda 
might think of her as she pleased: Rowland was con- 
tent. Had he cared ever so much more for her judg- 
ment than he did, it would have been all the same. 
How far Dorothy had been right or wrong in visiting 
Heywood, he did not even conjecture, not to say con- 
sider. It was enough that she who had been to him 
like the blank in the centre of the African map, was 
now aregion of marvels and possibilities, vague but 
not the less interesting, or the less worthy of beholding 
the interest she had awaked. As to her loving the 
roundhead fellow, that would not stand long in the 
way. 

{In this period then of gloom and wretchedness, Doro- 
thy became aware of a certain increase of attention on 
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the part of her cousin. This she attributed to kindness 
generated of pity. But to acvept it, and so confess that 
she needed it, would have been to place herself too 
much on a level with one whom she did not respect, 
while at the same time it would confirm him in what- 
ever probably mistaken grounds he had for offering it. 
She therefore met his advanees kindly but coldly, a 
treatment under which his feelings towards her began 
to ripen into something a little deeper and more 
genuine. 

During the next ten days or so, Dorothy could not 
help feeling that she was regarded by almost every one 
in the castle as in disgrace, and that deservedly. The 
most unpleasant proof she had of this was the behavior 
of the female servants, some of them assuming airs of 
injured innocence, others of offensive familiarity in 
her presence, while only one, a kitchen-maid she sel- 
dom saw, Tom Fool’s bride in the marriage-jest, 
showed her the same respect as formerly. This girl 
came to her one night in her room, and with tears in 
her eyes besought permission to carry her meals thith- 
er, that she might be spared eating with the rude 
ladies, as in her indignation she call them. But Doro- 
thy saw that to forsake Mrs. Watson’s table would be 
to fly the field, and therefore, hateful as it was to meet 
the looks of those around it, she did so with unvailed 
lids and an enforced dignity which made itself felt. 
But the effort was as exhausting as painful, and the 
reflex of shame, felt as shame in spite of innocence, 
was eating into her heart. In vain she said to herself 
that she was guiltless; in vain she folded herself round 
in the cloak of her former composure; the conscious- 
ness that, to say the least of it, she was regarded as a 
young woman of questionable refinement, weighed 
down her very eyelids as she crossed the court. 

But she was not left utterly forsaken; she had still 
one refuge—the workshop, where Caspar Kaltoff 
wrought like an “ artificial god;’’ for the worthy Ger- 
man altered his manner to her not a whit, but con- 
tinued to behave with the mingled kindness of a father 
and devotion of aservant. His respect and trustful 
sympathy sbowed, without word said, that he, if no 
other, believed nothing to her disadvantage, but was 
as much her humble friend as ever; and to the hitherto 
self-reliant damsel, the blessedness of human sym- 
pathy, embodied in the looks and tones of the hard- 
handed mechanic, brought such healing and such 
schooling together, that for a long time she never said 
her prayers by her bedside without thanking God for 
Caspar Kaltoff. 

Ere long her worn Jook, thin cheek, and weary eye 
began to work on the heart of lady Margaret, and she 
relented in spirit towards the favorite of her husband, 
whose anticipated disappointment in her had sharp- 
ened the arrows of her resentment. But to the watery 
dawn of favor which followed, the poor girl could not 
throw wide her windows, knowing it arose from no 
change in lady Margaret’s judgment concerning her; 
she could not as a culprit accept what had been as 
a culprit withdrawn from her. The conviction burned 
in her heart like cold fire, that, but for compassion 
upon the desolate state of an orphan, she would have 
been at once dismissed from the castle. Sometimes 
she ventured to think that if lord Herbert had been at 
home, all this would not have happened; but now 
what could she expect other than that on his return 
he would regard her and treat her in the same way as 
his wife and father and brother? 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE DELIVERER. 


UT she found some relief in applying her 
mind to the task which lord Worcester had set 
her; and many a night as she tossed sleepless on her 
bed, would she turn from the thoughts that tortured 
her, to brood upon the castle, and invent if she might 
some new possible way, however difficult, of getting 
out of it unseen; and many a morning after the night 
thus spent, would she hasten, ere the household was 
astir, to examine some spot which had occurred to her 
as perhaps containing the secret she sought. One time 
it was a chimney that might have door and stair con- 
cealed within it; another, the stables, where she ex- 
amined every stall in the hope of finding a trap to an 
underground way. Had any one else been in question 
but Richard, the traitor, the roundhead, she might 
have imagined an associate within the walls, in which 
case farther solution would not have been for her; but 
somehow, she did not make it clear to herself how, she 
could not entertain the idea in connection with Rich- 
ard. Besides, in brooding over everything, it had 
grown plain to her that both Richard and Marquis had 
that night been through the moat. 

Some who caught sight of her in the early dawn, 
wandering about and peering here and there, thought 
that she was losing her senses; others more ingenious 
in the thinking of evil, imagined she sought to impress 
the household with a notion of her innocence by pre- 
tending a search for the concealed flaw in the defenses. 

Ever since she had been put in charge of the water- 
works, she had been in the habit of lingering a little 
on the roof of the keep as often as occasion took her 
thither, for she delighted in the far outlook on the 
open country which it afforded; and perbaps it was a 
proof of the general héalthiness of her nature that 
now in her misery, instead of shutting herself up in 
her own chamber, she oftener sought the walk around 
the reservoir, looking abroad in shadowy hope of some 
lurking deliverance, like captive lady in the strong- 





hold of evil knight. On one of these occasions, in the 
first of the twilight, she was leaning over one of the 
battlements looking down upon the moatand its white 
and yellow blossoms and great green leaves, and feel- 
ing very desolate. Her young life seemed to have 
crumbled down upon her and crushed her heart, and 
all for one gentle imprudence. 

“O my mother!” she murmured, ‘an’ thou couldst 
hear me, thou wouldst help me an’ thou couldst. Thy 
poor Dorothy is sorely sad and forsaken, and she 
knows no way of escape. O my mother, hear me!” 

As she spoke, she looked away from the moat to the 
sky, and spread out her arms in the pain of her~peti- 
tion. 

There was a step behind her. 

“What! what! My little protestant praying to the 
naughty saints! That will never do.” 

Dorothy had turned with a great start, and stood 
speechless and trembling before lord Herbert. 

“My poor child!’’ he said, holding out both his 
hands, and taking those which Dorothy did not offer— 
“did I startle thee then so much? I am truly sorry. 
I heard but thy last words; be not afraid of thy secret. 
But what hath come to thee? Thou art white and 
thin, there are tears on thy face, and it seems as thou 
wert not so glad to see meas I thought thou wouldst 
have been. What is amiss? I hope thou art not sick— 
but plainly thou art ill at ease? Go not yet after 
my Molly, cousin, for truly we need thee here yet a 
while.”’ 

“Would I might go to Molly, my lord!” said Dor- 
othy. ‘Molly would believe me.”’ 

“Thou needest not go to Molly for that, cousin. I 
will believe thee. Only tell me what thou wouldst 
have me believe, and I will believe it. What! think’st 
thou I am not magician enough to know whom to be- 
lieve and whom not? Fye, fye, mistress! Thou, on 
thy part, wilt not put faith in thy cousin Herbert!” 

His kind words were to her as the voice of him that 
calleth for the waters of the sea that he may pour them 
out on the face of the earth. The poor girl burst into 
a passion of weeping, fell on her knees before him, and 
holding up her clasped hands, -cried out in a voice of 
sob-choked agony—for she was not used to tears, and 
it was to her a rending of tie heart to weep— 

“Save me, save me, my lord! I have no friend in 
the world who can help me but thee.”’ 

*““No friend! What meanest thou, Dorothy?’ said 
lord Herbert, taking her two clasped hands between 
his. ‘‘ There is my Margaret and my father.” 

“Alas, my lord! they mean well by me, but they do 
not believe pe; and if your lordship believe me no 
more than they, I must go from Raglan. Yet believ- 
ing me, I know not how you could any more help me.” 

“Dorothy, my child, I can do nothing till thou take 
me with thee. I cannot even comfort thee.” 

‘Your lordship is weary,’’ said Dorothy, rising and 
wiping her eyes. ‘‘ You cannot yet have eaten since 
you came. Go, my lord, and hear my tale first from 
them that believe me not. They will assure you of noth- 
ing that is not true, only they understand it not, and 
wrong me in their conjectures. Let my lady Marga- 
ret tell it you, my lord, and then if you have yet faith 
enough in me to send for me, I will come and answer 
all youask. If yousend not for me, I will ride from 
Raglan to-morrow.” 

“Tt shall be as thou sayest, Dorothy. An’ it be not 
fit for the judge to hear both sides of the tale, or an’ it 
boots the innocent which side he first heareth, then 
were he no better judge than good king James, of 
blessed memory, when he was so sore astonished to 
find both sides in the rigbt.” 

“A king, my lord, and judge foolishly!’ 

“A king, my damsel, and judged merrily. But fear 
me not; I trust in God to judge fairly even between 
friend and foe, and I doubt not it will be now to the 
lightening of thy trouble, my poor storm-beaten 
dove.” 

It startled Dorothy with a gladness that stung like 
pain to hear the word he never used but to his wife 
thus flit from his lips in the tenderness of his pity, and 
alight like the dove itself upon her head. She thanked 
him with her whole soul, and was silent. 

“T will send hither to thee, my child, when I require 
thy presence; and when I send, come straight to my 
lady’s parlor.” 

Dorothy bowed her head, but could not speak, and 
lord Herbert walked quickly from her. She heard 
him run down the stair almost with the headlong 
speed of his boy Henry. 

Half an hour passed slowly—then lady Margaret’s 
page came lightly up the steps, bearing the request 
that she would favor his mistress with her presence. 
She rose from the battlement where she had seated 
herself to watch the moon, already far up in the heav- 
ens, as she brightened through the gathering dusk, 
and followed him with beating heart. 

When she entered the parlor, where as yet no can- 
dles bad been lighted, she saw and knew nothing till 
she found herself clasped to a bosom heaving with 
emotion. 

“Forgive me, Dorothy,” sobbed lady Margaret. “I 
have done thee wrong. But thou wilt love me yet 
again—wilt thou not, Dorothy ?”’ 

‘“‘Madam! madam!” was all Dorothy could answer, 
kissing her hands. 

Lady Margaret led her to her husband, who kissed 
her on the forehead, and seated her betwixt himself 
and his wife; and for a space there was silence. Then 
at last said Dorothy: 





“Tell me, madam, how is it that I find myself once 
more in the garden of your favor? How know you 
that I am not all unworthy thereof?” 

““My lord tells me so,” returned lady Margaret 
simply. 

“And whence doth my lord know it?” asked Doro- 
thy, turning to lord Herbert. 

‘An’ thou be not satisfied of thine own innocence, 
Dorothy, I will ask thee a few questions. Listen to 
thine answers, and judge.—How came the young puri- 
tan into the castle that night?—But stay: we must 
have candles, for how can I, the judge, or my lady, the 
jury, see into the heart of the prisoner save through 
the window of her face?” 

Dorothy laughed—her first laugh since the evil fog 
had ascended and swathed her. Lady Margaret rang 
the bell on her table. Candles were brought from 
where they stood ready in the ante-chamber, and as 
soon as they began to burn clear, lord Herbert repeat- 
ed his question. 

‘““My lord,” answered Dorothy, ‘I look to you to 
tell me so much, for before God I know not.” 

“Nay child! thou need’st not buttress thy words 
with an oath,” said his lordship. ‘“ Thy fair eyes aro 
worth a thousand oaths. But to the question: tell me 
wherefore didst thou not let the young man go when 
first thou spied him? Wherefore didst ring the alarum 
bell? Thou sawest he was upon his own mare, for 
thou knewest her—didst thou not?” 

“T did, my lord; but he had no business there, and 
I was of my lord Worcester’s household. Here I am 
not Dorothy Vaughan, but my lady’s gentlewoman.” 

“Then why didst thou go to his room thereafter? 
Didst thou not know it for the most perilous adventure 
maiden could undergo?” 

* Perilous it hath indeed proved, my lord.” 

** And might have proved worse than perilous.”’ 

“No, my lord. Other danger was none where Rich- 
ard was,” returned Dorothy with vehemence. 

“Tt beareth a look as if mayhap thou dost or mightst 
one day love the young man!” said lord Herbert in 
slow pondering tone. 

**My spirit hath of late been driven to hold him 
company, my lord. It seemed that, save Caspar, I 
had no friend left but him. God help me! it were a 
fearful thipg to love a fanatic! But I will resist the 
devil.” ; 

“Truly we are in lack of a few such devils on what 
we count the honest side, Dorothy!” said lord Her- 
bert, laughing. ‘Not every man that thinks the other 
way isa rogue or a fool.—But thou hast not told me 
why thou didst run the heavy risk of seeking him in 
the night.”’ 

“T could not rest for thinking of him, my lord, with 
that terrible wound in the head I had as good as given 
him, and from whose effects I had last seen him lie as 
one dead. He was my playmate, and my mother 
loved him.” 

Here poor Dorothy broke down and wept, but re- 
covered herself with an effort, and proceeded. 

“T kept starting awake, seeing him thus at one time, 
and at another hearing him utter my name as if en- 
treating me to go to him, until at last 1 believed that I 
was called.” 

“Called by whom, Dorothy?” 

*“ T thought—I thought, my lord, it might be the same 
that called Samuel, who had opened my ears to hear 
Richard’s voice.”’ 

** And it was indeed therefore thou didst go?” 

“TI think so, my lord. I am sure, at least, but for 
that I would not have gone.—Yet surely I mistook, for 
see what hath come of it,” she added, turning to lady , 
Margaret. 

“We must not judge from one consequence where 
there are a thousand yet to follow,” said his lordship. 
**_And thou sayest, when thou didst enter the room 
thou didst find no one there?” “4 

**T say so, my lord, and it is true.” 

“That I know as well as thou—What, then didst thou 
think of the matter?” 

“T was filled with fear, my lord, when I saw the bed- 
clothes all in a heap on the floor, but upon reflection I 
hoped that he had bad the better in the struggle, and 
had escaped; for now at least he could do no harm in 
Raglan, I thought. But when I found the door was 
locked,——I dare hardly think of that, my lord; it 
makes me tremble yet.” : 

‘Now who thinkest thou in thy heart did lock the 
door upon thee?” 

“Might it not have been Satan himself, my lord?” 

“Nay, I cannot tell what might or might not be 
where such a one is so plainly concerned. But I be- 
lieve he was only acting in his usual fashion, which, as 
a matter of course, must be his worst—I mean through 
the heart and bands of some one in the house who 
would bring thee into trouble.” 

“T would it were the other way, my lord.” 

“So would I heartily. In his own person I fear him 
not a whit. But hast thou no suspicion of any one 
owing thee a grudge, who might be glad on such op- 
portunity to pay it thee with interest?” 

“T must confess I have, my lord; but I beg of your 
lordship not to question me on the matter further, for 
it reaches only to suspicion. I know nothing, and 
might, if I uttered a word, be guilty of grievous wrong. 
Pardon me, my lord.” 

Lord Herbert looked hard at his wife. 
garet drooped her head. 

“Thou art right, indeed, my good cousin!” he said, 
turning again to Dorothy; ‘for that would be to do 
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by another as thou sufferest so sorely from others 
doing by thee. I must send my brains about and 
‘make a discovery or two for myself. It is well I have 
a few days to spend at home.—And now to the first 
part of the business in hand.—Hast thou any special 
way of calling thy dog?—It is a moonlit night, I be- 
‘lieve.”’ 

He rose and went to the window, over which bung a 
heavy curtain of Flemish tapestry. 

“It is a three-quarter old moon, my lord,” said 
Dorothy, “and very bright.—I did use to call my dog 
with a whistle my mother gave me when I was a 
child.” 

“Canst thou lay thy band upon it? Hast thou it 
with thee in Raglan?” 

“T have it in my hand now, my lord.” 

** What then with the moon and thy whistle, I think 
we shall not fail.” 

“ Hast thou lost thy wits, Ned?” said his wife. “Or 
‘what fiend wouldst thou raise to-night?” 

“T would lay one rather,” returned lord Herbert. 
* But first I would discover this same perilous fault in 
the armor of my house.—Is thy genet still in thy con- 
trol, Dorothy?” 

*T have no reason to think otherwise, my lord. The 
frolicker he, the merrier ever was I.” 

* Darest thou then ride him alone in the moonlight 
—outside the walls?” 

“T dare anything on Dick’s back—that Dick can do, 
my lord.” 

“Doth thy dog know Caspar—in friendly fashion, I 
mean?” 

“Caspar is the only one in the castle he is quite 
friendly with, my lord.” 

“Then is all as I would have it. And now I will tell 
thee what I would pot have: 1 would not have a soul 
in the place but my lady here know that I am search- 
ing with thee after this dog-and-man-hole. Therefore 


‘I will saddle thy little horse for thee myself, and ——” 


“No, no, my lord!’’ interrupted Dorothy. ‘“ That I 
can do.” 

“So much the better for thee. But I am no boor, 
fair damsel.—Then shalt thou mount and ride him 
forth, and Marquis thy mastiff shall see thee go from 
the yard. Then will I mount the keep, and from that 
point of vantage look down upon the two courts, 
while Caspar goes to stand by thy dog. Thou shalt 
ride slowly along for a minute or two, until these 
preparations shall have beeu made; then shalt thou 
blow thy whistle, and set off ata gallop to round the 
castle, still ever and anon blowing thy whistle; by 
which means, if [I should fail to see thy marquis leave 
the castle, thou mayest perchance discover at least 
from which side of the castle he comes to thee.” 

Dorothy sprang to her feet. 

**T am ready, my lord,” she said. 

* And so am I, my maiden,” returned lord Herbert, 
rising. ‘*—Wilt go to the top of the keep, wife, and 
zrant me the light of eyes in aid of the moonshine? I 
will come thither presently.” 

“Thou shalt find me there, Ned, I promise thee. 
Mother Mary speed thy quest!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE DISCOVERY. 


LL was done as had been arranged. Lord 
Herbert saddled Dick, not unaided of Dorothy, 
lifted ber to his back, and led her to the gate, in full 
vision of Marquis, who went wild at the sight, and 
threatened to pull down kennel and all in his endeav- 
ors to follow them. Lord Herbert himself opened the 
yard gate, for the horses had already been suppered, 
and the men were in bed. He then walked by her 
side down to the brick gate. A moment there and she 
was free and alone, with the wide green fields and the 
yellow moonlight all about her. 

She had some difficulty in maktng Dick go slowly— 
quietly she could not—for the first minute or two, as 
lord Herbert had directed. He had had but little ex- 
ercise of late, and moved as if his four legs felt like 
wings. Dorothy had ridden him very little since she 
came to the castle, but being very handy, lord Charles 
had used him, and one of the grooms had always 
taken him to ride messages. He had notwithstanding 
had but little of the pleasure of speed for a long time, 
and when Dorothy at length gave him the rein, he 
flew as if every member of his body from tail to ears 
and eyelids had been an engine of propulsion. But 
Dorothy had more wings than Dick. Her whole being 
was full of wings. It wasasmall thing that she had 
not had a right gallop since she left Wyfern; the 
strength she had been putting forth to bear the Atlas 
burden that night lifted from her soul, was now left 
free to upbear her, and she seemed in spirit to soar 
aloft into the regions of ether. With her horse under 
her, the moon over her, “‘ the wind of their own speed” 
around them, and her heart beating with a joy such 
as she had never known, she could hardly help doubt- 
ing sometimes for a moment whether she was not out 
in one of those delightful dreams of liberty and mo- 
tion which had so frequently visited her sleep since 
she came to Raglan. Three shrill whistles she had 
blown, about a hundred yards from the gate, had 
heard thetager crowded bark of her dog in answer, 
and then Dick went flying over the fields like a water- 
bird over the lake, that scratches its smooth surface 
with its feet as it flies. Around the rampart they 
went. The still night was jubilant around them as 
they flew. The stars shone asif they knew all about her 
joy, that the shadow of guilt had been lifted from her, 





and that to her the world again was fair. She felt as 
the freed Psyche must feel when she drops the clay, 
and lo! the whole chrysalid world, which had hither- 
to hung as a clog at her foot, fast- by the inexorable 
chain our blindness calls gravitation, has dropped from 
her with the clay, and the universe is her own. 

At intervals she blew her whistle, and ever kept her 
keen eyes and ears awake, looking and listening before 
and behind, in the hope of hearing her dog, or seeing 
him come bounding through the moonlight. 

Meantime lord Herbert and his wife had taken their 
stand on the top of the great tower, and were looking 
down—the lady into the stone court, and her husband 
into the grass one. Dorothy’s shrill whistle came 
once, twice——and just as it began to sound a third 
time, 

**Here he comes!” cried lady Margaret. 

A black shadow went from the foot of the library 
tower, tearing across the moonlight to the hall door, 
where it vanished. But in vain lord Herbert kept his 
eyes on the fountain court, in the hope of its reap- 
pearance there. Presently they heard a heavy plunge 
in the water ou the other side of the keep, and run- 
ning round, saw plainly, the moat there lying broad 
in the moonlight, a little black object making its way 
across it. Through the obstructing floats of water- 
lily-leaves, it held steadily over to the other side. 
There for a moment they saw the whole body of the 
animal, as he scrambled out of the water up against 
the steep side of the moat—when suddenly, and most 
unaccountably to lady Margaret, he disappeared. 

“T have it!” cried lord Herbert. ‘* What an ass I 
was not to think of it before! Come down with me, 
my dove, and I will show thee. Dorothy’s Marquis 
hath got into the drain of the moat! He is a large 
dog, and beyond a doubt that is where the young 
rouudhead entered. Who could have dreamed of 
sucha thing! I had no thought it was such a size.” 

Dorothy, having made the circuit, and arrived again 
at the brick-gate, found lord Herbert waiting there 
and pulled up. 

“IT have seen nothing of him, my lord,” she said, as 
he came to herside. ‘ Shall I ride round once more?” 

‘Do, prithee, for I see thou dost enjoy it. But we 
have already learned all we want to know, so far as 
goeth to the security of the castle, There is but one 
marquis in Raglan and he is, I believe, in the oak par- 
lor.” 

“You saw my Marquis make his exit then, my 
lord ?”” 

‘*My lady and I both saw him.” , 

“What then can have become of him?—We went 
very fast, and I suppose he gave up the chase in de- 
spair.”’ 

“Thou wilt find him the second round. 
will get a horse and go with thee.” 

Dorothy went within the gate and lord Herbert ran 
back to the stables. In a few minutes he was by her 
side again, and together they rode around the huge 
nest. The moon was glorious, with a few large white 
clouds around her, like great mirrors hung up to catch 
and reflect her light. The stars were few, and doubt- 
ful near the moon, but shone like diamonds in the dark 
spaces between the clouds. The rugged fortress lay 
swathed in the softness of the creamy light. No noise 
broke the stillness, save the dull drum-beat of their 
horses’ hoofs on the turf, or their cymbal-clatter 
where they crossed a road, and the occasional shrill 
call from Dorotby’s whistle. 

On all sides the green fields, cow-cropped, divided 
by hedgerows, and spotted with trees, single and 
in clumps, came close to the castle-walls except in one 
or two places where the corner of a red ploughed 
field came wedging in. All was so quiet and so soft 
that the gaunt qld walls looked as if, having at first 
with harsh intrusion forced their way up into the 
sweet realm of air from the stony regions of the earth 
beneath, by slow degrees, yet long since, they had 
suffered an air change, and been charmed and gentled 
into harmony with soft winds and odors and moon- 
light. To Dorothy it seemed as if peace itself had taken 
form in the feathery weight that filled the flaky air; 
and as her horse galloped along, flying like a bird over 
ditch and mound, ber own heart solight that her body 
seemed to float above the saddle rather than rest upon 
it, she felt like a soul which, having been dragged to 
hell by a lurking fiend, a good and strong angel was 
bearing aloft into bliss. Few delights can equal the 
mere presence of one whom we trust utterly. 

No mastiff came to Dorothy’s whistle, and having 
finished their round, they rode back to the stables, put 
np their horses and rejoined lady Margaret where she 
was still pacing the sunk walk round the moat. There 
lord Herbert showed Dorothy where her dog vanished, 
comforting her with the assurance that nothing should 
be altered before the faithful animal returned, as 
doubtless he would the moment he despaired of find- 
ing her in the open country. * 

Lord Herbert said nothing to his father that night 
Jest he should spoil his rest, for he was yet far from 
well, but finding him a good deal better the next 
morning he laid open the whole matter to him accord- 
ing to his convictions concerning Dorothy and her be- 
havior, ending with the words: ‘“*That maiden, my 
lord, hath truth enough in her heart to serve the 
whole castle an’ if it might be but shared. To doubt 
her is to wrong the very light. I fear there are not 
many maidens in England who would have the cour- 
age and honesty, necessary both, to act as she bath 
done.” 


But stay—I 





The marquis listened attentively, and when lord 
Herbert had ended, sat a few moments in silence; 
then, for all answer, said, 

“Go and fetch her, my lad.” 

When Dorothy entered,— 

“Come hither, mdfiien,” he said from his chair. 

“ Wilt thou kiss an old man who hath wronged thee— 
for so my son hath taught me?” 

Dorothy stooped, and he kissed her on both cheeks, 
with the tears in his eyes. 

“Thou shalt dine at my table,” he said, “an’ thy 
mistress will permit thee, as I doubt not she will when 
I ask her, until—thou art weary of our dull com- 
pany.—Hear me, cousin Dorothy: an’ thou wiit go 
with us to mass next Sunday, thou shalt sit on one side 
of me and thy mistress on the other, and all the castle 
shall see thee there, and shall know that thou art our 
dear cousin, mistress Dorothy Vaughan, and shall do 
thee honor.” 

“T thank you, my lord, with all my heart,” said 
Dorothy, with troubled look, “ but—may I then speak 
without offense to your lordship, where my heart 
knoweth naught but honor, love, and obedience?” 

“Speak what thou wilt, so it be what thou would’st,” 
answered the marquis. 

“Then pardon me, my lord, that which would have 
made my mother sad, and would make my good mas- 
ter Herbert sorry that he brought me hither. He 
would fear I had forsaken the church of my fathers.’ 

“ And returned to the church of thy grandfathers— 
eh, mistress Dorothy ?—And wherefore, then, should 
that weigh so much with thee, so long as thou wert no 
traitor to our blessed Lord ?” 

“ But should I be no traitor, sir, an’ I served him not 
with my best?” 

“Thou hast nothing better than thy heart to give 
him, and nothing worse will serve his turn; and that 
we two have offered where I would have thee offer 
thine—and I trust, Herbert, the offering hath not lain 
unaccepted.”’ 

“T trust not, my lord,” responded Herbert. 

“ But, my lord,” said Dorothy, with hot cheek and 
trembling voice, “if I brought it him upon a dish 
which I believed to be of brass, when I had one of 
silver in the house, would it avail with him that your 
lordship knew the dish to be no brass, but the finest of 
gold? Ishould be unworthy of your lordship’s favor 
if, to be replaced in the honor of men, I did that 
which needed the pardon of God.” 

“T told thee so, sir!” cried lord Herbert, who had 
been listening with radiant countenance. 

“Thou art a good girl, Dorothy,” said the marquis. 
“Verily I spoke but to try thee, and 1 thank God thou 
hast stood the trial, and answered aright. Now I am 
sure of thee; and I will no more doubt thee—not if I 
wake in the night and find thee standing over me with 
a drawn dagger like Judith. An’ my worthy Bayly 
had been at home, perchance this had not happened; 
but forgive me, Dorothy, for the gout is the sting of 
the devil’s own tail, and driveth men mad. Verily it 
seemeth now as if I could never have behaved to thee 
as I havedone. Why, one might say the foolish fat 
old man was jealous of the handsome young puritan? 
The wheel will come round, eprothy. One day thou 
wilt marry bim.” 

“Never, my lord!” exclaldiied Dorothy with vehe- 
mence. 

* And when thou dost,” the marquis went on, “all I 
beg of thee is, that on thy wedding day thou whisper 
thy bridegroom; ‘My lord of Worcester told me so’; 
and therewith thou shalt have my blessing, whether I 
be down here in Raglan, or up the great stair with 
little Molly.” #2 

Dorothy was silent. The 
She kissed it, left the room, 
keep. 


uis held out his hand. 
flew to the top of the 


(To be continued.) 
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The next annual meeting of the American Board 
will be held at Chicago, Oct, 6-8. President Andrews, 
of Marietta, preaches the sermon. Mr. E. W. Blach- 
ford is the person to be ed in the matter of 
entertainment. 














Theological seminaries*hereabouts are being 
materially favored of late. nceton is receiving one 
bundred thousand dollars the Stuarts of New 
York for a new hall, wh the building of Union 
Seminary in this city is soom#® undergo extensive im- 
provements. Andover expeéfs a new chapel, and as 
for Yale, she is nobly equipped. Now, then, for the 
improved and still more e@ it preachers from them 
all. 


———— 

The little town of Westerville, Ohio, has not 
known such a thing as an open drinking saloon within 
its limits for forty years. The last legislature broke 
down the old protective law, and Westerville was im- 
mediately at the mercy of the grog-shop man,’and of 
course he came speedily. Was there no protest? The 
whole body of townspeople met and resolved that the 
shop was a nuisance, and pledged themselves to deal 
with no one who patronized the deh. Much excite- 
ment followed; some violence was done to the intrud- 
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er’s property; good citizens, five ministers included, 
were bound over to keep the peace, and the war has 
settled down to a grim defiance by virtuous Wester- 
ville of a whole whiskey ring which has come up to 
defend the beerman’s rights. This comes of not look- 
ing after the men elected to the Legislature! 

Getting at the subject of the itineracy again, the 
Methodist continues to urge a return to the earlier 
custom of leaving the length of the pastoral terms to 
the discretion of the bishops. The large city churches, 
in its opinion, particularly need permanent pastorates ; 
and this seems to be generally confessed by those who 
hold to the three-year rule. At present the fight of 
the Methodist is up-hill work, a great majority of the 
cburch not favoring any change. 





It might possibly be a prudent thing for church 
trustees everywhere to do as the New York Building 
Bureau did the other day, and inspect their church 
buildings. The result in this vicinity where one was 
reported with unsafe heating apparatus, another with 
defective flues, another with insufficient means of 
egress and so on, doubtless represents the condition of 
numbers of these edifices the country over. A little 
trouble and expense in the way of repairs made now 
would obviate the necessity of putting up a new build- 
ing on the site of the one which in its present state is 
certain to be offered up to the flames next winter. 


Some indication of the progress of liberal ideas 
among the Jews in this country is furnished by the 
recent case in New York where the congregation of 
one synagogue voted to allow families to sit together 
in the pews in the body of the house. This breaks 
directly into the old discipline which requires the sep- 
aration of the sexes during service—the women in the 
gallery, the men on the ground floor—and which 
stamps the modern custom in this respect as “im- 
modest, unchaste and unlawful.’’ One of the con- 
servative members tried to have a court enjoin the 
congregation against introducing the innovation, but 
he failed; the judge holding that the question was one 
to be decided ecclesiastically and not by a civil suit. 
The case brought out affidavits from a number of 
rabbis, showing that the family pew system, as well as 
some other reforms, had already been adopted in a 
good proportion of the American synagogues. 


Dr. Quint’s pastorate at New Bedford, lately 
terminated on account of his health, must have been 
of that happy sort which is the dream of every minis- 
ter. In his parting address he said: “I leave you 
united. There are no divisions among you. I leave 
simply because it is the providence of God. On the 
one hand, no one can feel that I abandon you for any 
ambitious motives. I had no higher ambition than to 
live and die with you. On the other hand, no one can 
feel hurt with any other person, as where opposition 
to a pastor’s continuance has made it necessary for 
that pastor to resign. No such feelings can exist 
among you. For eight months—with two Sabbaths’ 
exception—you waited, and supplied the pulpit at 
your own expense. No one hinted that it was a bur- 
den, although I well knew that it was. Your generous 
considerateness threw all the duty upon me. In these 
days of short pastorates, let it be remembered that one 
of eleven years ended only after a people sustained a 
minister during eight months of uselessness, cheerfully 
forbore any hint of a burden, agreed to a separation 
only on his decided conviction of its necessity, and 
gave him kindness and sympatby in his time of need.” 


We must thank the Church Journal for suggest- 
ing one solution of the rising problem: ‘* Where are 
our city middle classes to worship?” They cannot 
take pews in the costly churches, and they are too 
proud to go to mission chapels. Let us build cathe- 
drals for them then, or, rather, for all classes together. 
““We want in each large city,” says our neighbor, 
‘one large church, large enough in some cases to hold 
several thousand people. Let it be the grandest 
church in the city, its appointments the most complete, 
its services the most impressively conducted, its pulpit 
the most ‘ powerful.’ There shall be no pews in it— 
no proprietary idea recognized. It is free to every- 
body, and it will hold four thousand—that is very 
reasonable for acathedra]l. The cathedral must be the 
workingman's church. There is nothing but the 
cathedral which can solve this terrible problem that 
stares us in the face in every city. The cathedral is 
the Free Church of the future. The cathedral is the 
future church of the people. Its organization solves 
the question—never solved yet, among us—of making 
the rich and poor meet together with no throb of sat- 
isfied pride on the rich man’s part, and no feeling of 
humiliation, for alms received, on the part of the poor 
man, who bas just as much right there as he.” If the 
Episcopalians will try the plan and show its success, 
no doubt alJ the other denominations would take it 
up. But it is necessary to be assured at the outset 
that the future American will mix better with his fel- 
lows than he does at present—the rich with the poor, 
and the poor with the rich—even in a cathedral. 


PERSONAL NOTES.—Wesleyan University elects 
the Rey. Cyrus D. Foss, of New York, to its Presi- 
dency as Dr. Cummings’s successor. As pastor and 
preacher he is one of the rising men of Methodism 
here, and his people will not let him go willingly.—The 





death is announced of Bishop Thirlwall, of England, 
at the age of seventy-eight. He had been thirty-four 
years in the Episcopacy up to last year when he was 
retired on a pension. As author and translator he was 
widely known.—The Episcopalians of Dundas, Minn., 
lose by death a devoted and liberal layman in Mr. J. 
S. Archable, who had built a beautiful stone church at 
Dundas, costing $7,000, and a comfortable rectory at a 
cost of $5,000, and had given several acres adjoining 
the church for a burial place. He left by his will, #15,- 
000 for the perpetual endowment of the parish. 








FOREIGN. 


Of the late Professor Cairnes the London Free- 
man says that ‘the sublime courage with which he 
continued to toil during the last ten years, when his 
existence was a daily martyrdom from rheumatic 
arthritis, dignifies humanity, and makes the story of 
his life a more precious heritage for mankind than all 
his works.”” He was but fifty-one when he died—a 
short life considering all he accomplished. 


Some of England’s colonies are at least half a 
century ahead of her in the matter of separating 
Church from State. Her West India subjects having 
voted for disestablishment some time since, now comes 
the Cape of Good Hope Parliament doing the same 
thing, after agitating the question pretty steadily for 
over twenty years. This may spur up the Liberation 
party at home to fresh exertions, but it won’t have any 
effect on good Churchmen. So far as we can judge 
from facts and figures, the cause of disestablishment 
grows imperceptibly in the mother couutry; there is 
“ talk’? enough over it, but that is because both sides 
are strong and confident, 
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Wall street, as all the world knew on Wednes- 
day afternoon, was thrown into a flurry during the 
morning by the unexpected failure of Duncan, Sher- 
man & Co. Fora time excitement ran high, stocks 
went down and gold up; but as none of the usual 
features of a panic were developed, it took only about 
twenty-four hours to restore the equilibrium, and 
now, to all appearance, the market has resumed the 
dullness which is its midsummer birthright. The firm 
whose suspension caused the disturbance is of some 
twenty-five years’ standing, and has until the present 
catastrophe borne an excellent character at home and 
abroad. It has of late years, however, like so many 
of the victims of *‘ Black Friday,’’ become involved in 
doubtful railroad enterprises, extensive cotton specu- 
lations, and the like, to suck an extent that when Mr. 
William Butler Duncan, suspecting a possibly irrecon- 
cilable difference between liabilities and assets, insti- 
tuted a careful estimate, his fears were confirmed; 
and although his credit was at the moment as good as 
ever, he took the honorable course of immediate sus- 
pension. There are those who question the possibility 
of bona fide ignoranee as to their condition on the 
part of such a firm; but there is at least no doubt that 
Mr. Duncan acted honorably in not availing himself 
of the opportunities which he had of postponing the 
evil day at the cost of new creditors. 


This suspension followed closely upon the heels 
of a break in the corn market, which, as we mentioned 
last week, every one foresaw when prices were at 
their highest. It is not to be inferred, however, that 
the movement was wholly the result of speculative 
operations. There was and still is doubt as to the 
volume of European crops, and to that is due the 
original rise in breadstuffs. Of course this was on the 
instant doubly and trebly discounted by our alert and 
unscrupulous dealers, and the natural result—a fic- 
titious price-list and a subsequent break-down—fol- 
lowed in their usual order. The legitimate part of the 
decline was caused by more favorable weather reports 
from abroad which justified renewed hopes for abun- 
dant harvests. One curious feature of this affair was 
the steady decline of gold, on the assumption that the 
heavy shipments of grain, and the consequent abun- 
dance of bills of exchange, would make it unnecessary 
to ship gold to Europe until new crop cotton bills 
began to come in. The decline was favored also by 
the rapid sale of new United States five per cents in 
Europe, the demand being greater than could be offset 
by the purchase and return to the Treasury of the 
called-in bonds. The Syndicate, therefore, transferred 
to the Treasury the proceeds of sales of new fives, and 
it is predicted that when the called-in five-twenties 
come back from Europe we shall have to pay for them 
with whatever can be most advantageously exported, 
instead of making an exchange of securities after the 
usual forms, 


A deal of comment has been provoked by Mr. 
O’Conor’s arraignment of the Court of Appeals. 
Perhaps the most common sense view of the points at 
issue is that of Judge Leonard, formerly of the Su- 
preme Court of this State. He does not agree with 
the often expressed idea that the court of final resort 
is wholly above criticism, but is of the opinion that 





unless the critic is prepared to sustain his accusations 
before a proper tribunal, he should not question the 
motives of the judges. Their conclusions and decisions 
are open to review in a country where the freedom of 
the press is a fact, not merely aname. That the late - 
decision of the court goes far to encourage our great 
public plunderer and his lawyers there is no doubt, 
but there is no reason whatever to question the integ- 
rity of the court, Mr. O’Conor to the contrary not- 
withstanding. It isa misfortune that the judges of our 
highest court are elected to their positions, but such is 
the fact, and assuredly we who choose them to pro- 
nounce upon our laws and revise our sentences have a 
right to talk over their conduct quietly among our- 
selves in anticipation of coming elections when their 
honors may be renomivated for further terms of 
service, 

Judge Barrett on Saturday decided that three 
million dollars bail was not too much for a six million 
dollar criminal. This disposes of Mr. Tweed’s case for 
awhile, but as a good part of the six millions in ques- 
tion is still available for counsel’s fees and running 
expenses, we may expect to see it come up in a 
different form very soon. Judge Barrett’s decision, 
however, is very acceptable to all who believe ix radi- 
cal measures for political reform. 


The death of Andrew Johnson, telegraphed on 
Saturday, was not unexpected, as it was generally 
known that he was stricken with paralysis on the pre- 
ceding Wednesday. His public services are elsewhere 
commented upon. He was born in Raleigh, N. C., in 
1808. When only ten years of age he began that fa- 
mous apprenticeship to a tailor which was so often the 
text for the sneers of his enemies and the glorifications 
of his friends. He served his sevev years, and subse- 
quently worked at his trade, until 1828, when his rest- 
less and ambitious spirit led him into local politics, 
and he was chosen Alderman in Greenville, Tenn, 
where he then lived. In 1835 he was sent to the State 
Legislature, and, thanks to the energy with which he 
had privately educated himself, was able to main- 
tain au honorable position among his fellow members. 
After holding other State offices he was sent to Congress 
in 1843. Ten years afterward he was chosen Governor 
of Tennessee, and re-elected in 1855. In 1857 he was 
elected to the U. 8. Senate, and was there identified 
with the Southern Democrats on all important ques- 
tions, including, of course, slavery. On the develop- 
ment of the secession scheme, however, he proved 
loyal to the Union, and at the risk of his life canvassed 
the State of Tennessee for the cause. When the State 
was reoccupied by Federal troops in 1863, Mr. Lincola 
appointed him Military Governor, and as such he 
served bravely and well amid great difficulties until 
his election as Vice President in 1864. The assassina- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln raised him suddenly to the Presi- 
dency, and shortly afterward he broke with the 
Republicans as he formerly broke with the Democrats. 
The bitterness of the contest which followed is fresh in 
the memories of all. March of the present year saw 
him again in the Senate, and his voice was there heard 
for the last time, during the extra session, in a brief 
but characteristic speech on the third term question, 
His death leaves the country without an ex-President. 
This has not happened since the death of Washington 
during the administration of the elder Adams. 


Reports from the West announce such heavy 
and long-continued rains that much anxiety is felt 
lest a large portion of the grain crop may prove a 
complete loss. From Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and, 
indeed, from all the great wheat districts, most dis- 
couraging accounts are telegraphed. Some of the 
rivers are full of floating grain, washed from the fields 
where it was stacked for barvesting; and elsewhere 
the continued dampness has caused it to sprout in the 
stacks. It is feared, moreover, that these floods—most 
unusual at this season—will combine to fill the lower 
Mississippi. The river is rising at St. Louis, Cairo and 
Memphis, being only fifteen inches below high-water 
mark of the spring freshets, and but little more than 
three feet below the mark reached by the disastrous 
floods of 1867. A rise of a few inches more will seri- 
ously damage the cotton crop. These reports, it must 
be remembered, are no doubt exaggerated by those 
whose interest it is to depress the market, and the 
truth may not be so bad as is represented. 

Mr. Plimsoll has so far repented of his conduct 
in the House of Commons as to withdraw the oppro- 
brious epithets which he bestowed upon his fellow- 
members, and Mr. Disraeli has been forced by pressure 
of public opinion to abandon his intention of dropping 
the Shipping Reform Bill. This must of course be 
regarded as a substantial victory for Mr. Plimsoll, as 
his transgression was merely an ebullition of temper. 
Mr. Disraeli, however, bas no such comforting reflec- 
tions to make. His attempt to throw the Seamen’s 
Bill overboard was premeditated, and his administra- 
tion must almost of necessity lose prestige in conse- 
quence. There is little doubt now that a measure 
which Mr. Plimsoll regards as disgracefully moderate 
will be passed. His own bill was so sweeping in its 
provisions, in short, so characteristic of its author, 
that the House could not be brought ‘to entertain it 
seriously, although all unprejudiced members ad- 
mitted the necessity of some less stringent law for the 
same end. 
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LETTERS AND LETTER-WRITING. 
By Mrs. Ameria E. BARR. 


URING some recent household changes, a 

book that had long lain in silence and darkness 
came to the surface; and as I musingly opened the 
tarnished clasps,*a number of old letters fell upon my 
lap. They set me suddenly face to face with the 
ghosts of my departed life. There was one twenty- 
five years old which I—no, not I, but a soul bearing 
my name—had written. It seemed scarcely possible. 
Were those enthusiasms, those hopes and aspirations 
ever mine? The dumb paper bore witness against me, 
and I buried it in the glowing coals, as a letter should 
be buried, solitarily and with regret. 

Is it well to keep such letters? I am very doubt- 
ful of the expediency; records so intensely personal 
have a sacredness that it is a religious duty to pre- 
serve from any chance of violation. No stranger 
intermeddleth here without offense; even the eyes of 
friends would be a kind of sacrilege. They do not 
belong to the category of common letters; they will 
have no successors. They will never be answered, for 
alas! few have the teuder faith which led the pious 
Eugenie de Guérin to continue her diary when Death 
had compelled her to inscribe it—‘*To Maurice in 
Heaven.” 

But, greatly to the honor of human nature, the 
sentiment.of respect for such letters is rarely violated. 
Even in those trying biographies made up of letters 
headed “from the same to the same,”’ we seldom find 
one that exposes the secret soul of a tender, profound 
affection. Such epistles indeed as are the mouthpiece 
of friendship the world conceives itself entitled to 
read, because in many cases they are charming in- 
stances of uncovscious biography, or they supply facts 
for literary or political history, or they have been 
written specially that they might be generally read. 
Thus Howell’s letters are full of clever impartial 
portraits of the great men who lived in Charles the 
First’s and Cromwell's time. The wits of Anne’s reign 
have written her history in their familiar correspond- 
ence. Swift’s letters are brief, bitter chronicles. 
Walpole’s make us free of the court life of the first 
and second Georges. Pope, Byron, and many others 
wrote at their friends instead of to them—even their 
confidences have the air of universal secrets. 

If these men had lived now, they would have em- 
ployed the press instead of the post, and written 
directly to the world at large. They were just as 
ready as we are to take the public into their confidence, 
only they lacked the familiar medium of the modern 
newspaper. We put even our condolences and our 
congratulations into type. The postman is nowhere 
beside the morning newspaper. 

However, there is a spirit of freedom, a flavor of 
individuality, about letters written for the post we 
never find in those written for the press. In the fatter 
the writer is always the eminent politician or scientist, 
the learned doctor or the pious philanthropist. The 
editor introduces him by all his titles, and he is sup- 
posed to have a share in that Absolute Wisdom which 
is proved by a circulation of fifty or sixty thousand. 
But compare his public letters with the ones he sends 
‘off by the post. In them he escapes from his other 
self, indulges in easy speculations, ludicrous expres- 
sions, in fact, writes just whatever comes into his head 
or his ears. In public he is the “ professor” reasoning 
of physics or social science or conic sections; in private 
he is *‘ brother Jack” or “uncle Jack”’ or “‘ dear papa,” 
and perchance he is writing to his wife, “‘ Dear Kitty, 
I love you to distraction.” 

A good ‘private letter is a labor of love, and people 
who write at literary task-work are seldom disposed 
for them. 

The subject of private letter-carrying attains in 
every civilized community to the dignity of a great 
governmental department. Just imagine this depart- 
ment closed for a month! Why, it would be worse 
than a revolution. Even on Sundays it takes all our 
mental strength to be resigned to the inevitable isola- 
tion no postman causes. Perhaps it is well that the 
connection between us and the world should be cut on 
the Sabbath, but I know a great many grumble at the 
blessing. 

We may safely conclude that three-fourths of 
the private letters of the civilized world are writ- 
ten by women. For the men who have leisure now 
for an extensive regular correspondence are few 
and far between; and will all probably be com- 
pelled, if they require answers, to follow Sydney 
Smith’s example and write almost exclusively to la- 
dies. This, however, will be a great gain if they are 
in their communications what the Scotch call “ weel 
guided,” for wemen are incomparably the cleverest in 
this style of composition. Their superior facility 
shows itself even in youth. A boarding-school miss is 
generally narrative and amusing, full of funny his- 
tories, entertaining gossip and clever sketches of her 
“teachers and beaus. Nothing can usually be more un- 
interesting than the letter of a boy of the same age. 
He is totally deficient in tact, complains of the favor- 
itism of his teachers, the difficulty of his lessons, the 
meanness of thfe commissary, and then, ten to one, 
makes a blunt, unsoftened demand for more money. 





The girl has perhaps made the same trying request, 
but in a much less irritating manner; it has come nat- 
urally in, among pretty little regrets, and hopes, and 
pleasant prospects of social and literary advantage. 
Depend upon it, that if a man is only humble enough, 
there are a great many good things to be learned from 
a large feminine correspondence. 

I don’t say that women are beyond criticism in the 
art; most of them have “ faults enough to keep them 
from perfection ”’—they commit the aggravation of 
crossing letters, when cheap postage Lis made such a 
course a social effense; they make exc. ses for hurry, 
which excuses are in their very nature a kind of slight, 
and they multiply postscripts that are a tacit confes- 
sion of their own irresolution or carelessness. But 
then what purely pleasant, charming sheets they 
write and send? Who would not encourage such au 
innocent, busy idleness, especially when it conduces to 
personal equanimity, to the domestic affections—and 
to the revenue of the Government? 

I know that male critics—if they had the chance— 
might remind me here that the greatest letter-writers 
of antiquity and of our own literature have been men. 
I have read some of the letters of antiquity and not 
much do I think of them. The earliest specimens in 
the Bible are not to masculine credit, unless, indeed, 
Ahasuerus has sympathizers in those famous ones sent 
into every province, “ hastened and pressed by the 
king’s commandment,” whose burden was, “ that 
every man should bear rule in his own house.”’ (Esth. 
i., 22.) It is late in the day to praise the letters of 
Cicero, Seneca and Pliny the younger; if they had 
lived in our century they would doubtless have sent 
them to the newspapers; and against Walpole, Pope, 
and Lord Chesterfield we can confidently put Lady 
Russell, Madame d’Arblay and Lady Mary Montagu. 

The best of all male letter-writers is Cowper, and I 
think he owes his unconscious vein of humor, gentle 
satire, and charmingly-natural style to the fact that 
he lived altogether among women. But I am by no 
means contending for the literary distinction of letter- 
writing; adepts in it can seldom write anything else; 
it is by no means an evidence of the highest intellect, 
it rather indicates fine social qualities. And herein is 
its power—it touches our hearts, our homes, our every- 
day life, nay, our personal honor and happiness so 
closely, that we resent as an unpardonable affront any 
tampering with our private letters. Our books are 
open to criticism, our newspapers in some sort pub- 
lic property, but our letters are ours, and ours only. 
Cicero asks, ‘‘ Who at all influenced by good habits and 
feelings has ever allowed himself to resent an affront 
or injury by exposing to others any letters received 
from the offending party during their intercourse of 
friendship?’ Governments have indeed reserved this 
right to themselves in times of! war, but it has not al- 
ways found ministers willing to sully their honor by 
such infamous espionage. Lord Falkland, when Secre- 
tary of State, absolutely refused, saying that “it was 
such a violation of the law of nature that no qualifica- 
tion of office could justify the trespass.” Sir James 
Graham found it “ within the compass of his honor” 
to open Mazzini's letters, but he incurred the contempt 
of all respectable men and women by the act. Be- 
tween the two noblemen and their public duty I do 
not pretend to judge, but I should hide my purse from 
the hands that would break the seal of my letters. 


Che Little Folks. 


FRED GOES A FISHING. 
By ApAM STWIN. 


se ERIGEE tide, to-day ; low water at eleven,” 

said Captain Kirk, putting away the almanac 
and taking his seat at the breakfast table. “ What do 
you say to a day on the water?” 

“Ts the rain over?” 

“Pretty much. We may have a slight shower or 
two before ten o'clock; but it will be clear enough 
after that.” 

“ How’s the wind?” 

“South south-west; rather light; strong enough, 
though, I guess, for a good run out.” 

. “Ishould enjoy it very much,” I said at last, tardily 
answering the captain’s first question. 

“And [ too,” Fred chimed in. ‘“ You said I might 
go some day.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid of losing your dinner? We shall 
go out pretty far to-day."’ 

“Not abit!” Fred exclaimed, missing the point of 
the captain’s banter. “I couldn’t starve in one day, 
if I did; besides I might take something.” 

The captain smiled at the boy’s natural inference 
that a lunch would make up for the loss of a dimner 
under all circumstances, and said it was a common 
thing to “take something” on such occasions, but it 
didn’t seem to do much good. 

“Then I'll just go hungry,” Fred replied. 

As there had not been much wind that night, I was 
pretty sure there would not be swell enough on the 
water to make it unpleasant for him, so I said: 

* Finish your breakfast then, and hunt up your old 
clothes. Don’t forget your rubber boots; you may 
need them. We will have the horse hitched up by the 
time you are ready.” 

We were not long in driving over to the river where 

















Capt. Kirk keeps his boat—a charming drive in the 
early morning, when everything was fresh and fra- 
grant after the showery night. We had a splendid 
view of the sound as we drove over the crest of the 
hill. There was the silvery curve of the river-mouth 
under our feet; there the long line of islands stretch- 
ing westward; some green and shady, some of dark 
brown rock, some slender reaches of barren sand; 
there were the fleets of oyster smacks cruising up and 
down the channels; the bays were dotted with low 
black clam boats, the clam hunters with their long- 
handled tongs showing dimly in the distance; beyond 
the islands were perhaps a score of coasting schooners 
sweeping down the sound like a flock of sea-birds; 
while as many more were tacking city-ward as though 
scattered and frightened by a great black steamer that 
trailed a sooty banner of English coal smoke, twice as 
long as herself. Away to the westward a straggling 
shower was drifting toward us, slowly hiding the 
islands and promising us a sprinkling if it did not ex- 
haust itself by the way. 

“It won’t amount to much,” said the captain, as we 
turned to go down the hill, “even if it reaches this 
far."’ 

Arrived at the river side we sent back the horse, 
pushed off our tidy craft—a light row boat fitted with 
mast and sprit-sail—made ready our fishing tackle, 
clam-diggers, and the rest of our traps, not forgetting 
the lunch basket and jug of water, and were soon 
speeding down the river as fast as the falling tide and 
a double “ white-ash breeze” could send us. 

Our preparations were something of a puzzle to 
Fred, particularly the jug. He was used to fishing in 
fresh water, which furnishes a limitless amount of 
drink, and it never occurred to him that the water of 
the sound was salt and undrinkable. He soon made 
the discovery, however. As we shot out into the 
channel he scooped up a handful of water and gulped 
a mouthful before we saw what he was about. 

“* Well,” said the captain, soberly, ‘‘how do you like 
mr 

“The nasty stuff!” he cried, spitting and sputtering 
to clear his mouth. “I thought you called this a 
river!” 

* So it is,” I said. 

““My geography says that the water of rivers is al- 
ways fresh,”’ he replied, with the tone of one who had 
been imposed upon. 

‘Sometimes it isn’t, I presume you have learned 
now,” I said. 

“T should think I had! The nasty stuff! What's a 
geography good for if it can’t tell the truth?” 

“They would be worse than good for nothing if they 
never told the truth,” I replied; ‘* but you must not 
condemn them out and out because you have found 
them at fault in a single instance.” 

Then I went on to tell him that most rivers which 
flow into the ocean, or into waters so connected with 
the ocean as to be affected by tides, are more or less 
brackish near their mouths. Thus the stream which 
we were rowing down had some miles of its lower por- 
tion filled and emptied twice a day with salt water 
from the sound; as a consequence, as far as the tide 
reached it ceased to be a stream of fresh water. In 
other cases, tidal streams like the East River, which 
washes one side of New York city, are always salt 
throughout their entire course. 

By this time we were approaching the “‘ twin trees,’* 
two thrifty pines joined together at the ground by a 
stout root as big around as the body of either tree, 
The trees stand with their common foot resting on the 
very edge of the bluff bank of the river, so that they 
make a noted land mark, particularly as the deep 
water off the bluff is a famous place forspring and fall 
fishing. 

“T think we had better run in here awhile,” said the 
captain. 

“That shower is creeping up the river pretty fast, 
and we might as well avoid it if we.can. If it rains 
hard we can take shelter under the pines. In the 
meantime we can be digging clams for bait.” 

“TI thought clams lived in the water,” Fred remark- 
ed, after we were landed and at work turning up the 
hard gravel in which the clams were buried. — 

“So they do, generally speaking,’ I replied. “ A€ 
least they can't live long out of water. They thrive 
best, however, along the shore, where their food is 
most plentiful and Where their enemies are less likely 
to get at them. That is, these soft-shelled clams do; 
the round, hard-shelled clams live in deeper water, 
though they do not mind being left high and dry now 
and then by alow tide. For going afishing we usually 
choose a day when the tide is low in the morning, for 
then we have no trouble in getting bait. When the tide 
is in all this shore is under water.” 

** Do the clams crawl out of the ground then?” 

“No; they spend their whole lives here, sinking 
themselves deeper and deeper the older they grow.” 

“I don’t see how they can get anything to live on 
down there in the dirt.” 

“They have a wonderful way of drawing their food 
from the water while they are hidden away in the 
earth, out of reach of the water fowl and big fish that 
would soon make an end of them if they were more 
exposed.” 

Here it began to rain and we ran for shelter under 
the rocks with their overhanging roof of pines. I took 
a couple of clams with me and went on to explain to 
Fred the way they manage to feed and breathe when 
deeply buried in sand or mud. - 
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The story would be too long to tell here; besides, I 
doubt your being able to understand it without you 
were on the spot to see for yourselves. Briefly, the 
clam,—the long clam, such as we were digging—has 
what the fishermen call a head, the part used for fish- 
bait, which is something of the nature of an elephant’s 
trunk, only the clam’s trunk is more stretchy, like a 
piece of india-rubber. When drawn into the shell it 
is just a small hard lump of leathery meat; but when 
all is quiet the clam thrusts it out, a sort of double 
tube, as long as your finger, or lcnger, and as large 
around. Lying in the bottom of it; hole the clam ex- 
tends this siphon-tube, as it is called, up to the surface 
through a sort of tunnel. Then with a wonderful 
pumping apparatus it forces a stream of water down 
one side of the tube and up the otber, causing a con- 
stant current of water to pass in at its mouth and over 
its gills. The in-rushing water makes a little whirl- 
pool, which draws in all the tiny animal and vegetable 
forms which come along, and so supplies the clam with 
food while it is snugly ensconced in its hole away from 
danger. If anything comes along big enough to do the 
clam any harm, the breathing and feeding trunk is 
quickly withdrawn and stored within the shell until 
the danger is past. 

By the time I had explained all this to Fred the rain 
was over. 

“Now we shall have the mast up and sail for the 
fishing ground, shan’t we?’ Fred inquired. 

“Not yet,” said the captain. ‘“ We shall have to 
clear yonder point before we can use the sail; besides, 
we haven’t got clams enough yet, nor any fiddlers.” 

“T didn’t know you had to have music to fish by,” 
Fred remarked, with a tone of surprise, whereat the 
captain and I laughed till the air was black with 
crows, scared up from the pine woods along the shore. 

What a racket they made! There must have been 
hundreds of them—wheeling and cawing around, and 
the squalling of the young ones was deafening. The 
owner of the ridge has a fancy for crows and does not 
allow them to be disturbed; as a natural result it is a 
favorite meeting place for them. 

For a moment Fred forgot the fiddlers watching the 
crows, but when they settled again and we were speed- 
ing down the river once more, he said he couldn’t see 
what there was so funny in his remark about music. 
He couldn’t see what use we could have for fiddlers ex- 
cept it was to play for us while fishing. 

“We use them for bait,” the captain replied. 
“Don’t look so shocked! They are not men, but 
crabs.”’ 

“Oh,” said Fred. ‘*I never went sea fishing before, 
and [ suppose I am a little green!”’ 

Skirting the mud flat, and scaring up a few quawks 
and bittern which were wading about or soberly 
standing on one leg waiting for something to come 
along, we soon reached the gravelly beach where the 
rest of our clams were to be dug. 

‘‘There, Master Fred,” said Captain Kirk, when we 
were all ashore again, “take that old coffee-pot, and 
Mr. Stwin will show you where the fiddlers live. 
They’ll lead you a lively dance, if they don’t make 
any music.”’ . 

Leaving the captain to finish digging the clams, Fred 
and I strolled along the beach, and over the sandy 
ridge into the salt meadow where the fiddlers abound. 
At first, there was not one to be seen though the 
ground was riddled with their burrows. 

“Wait a moment and watch,” said I. ‘Keep still, 
and you'll see plenty of them in a minute or two.” 

Sure enough, first one, then another, and another 
wary fiddler peered out of his hole. They are comical 
little fellows, with their eyes on long stalks, like tele- 
scopes, which they move as a horse does his ears, 
pointing them right and left, backward and forward, 
to see if any danger threatens. We made no motion, 
and soon a swarm of them were scampering about, 
the most of them running out with a little ball of mud, 
casting it down ata little distance from their holes, 
then scudding back again for another load. And what 
a way they have of running! not forward or back- 
ward, but sidewise; and so nimbly! 

“Now, grab them,” I cried, and we went for them 
tooth and nail. At first, Fred missed every time. 

“How the rascals dodge,” he cried. “They'll be 
running along toward a hole, but before you can touch 
them they are scooting in the very opposite direction, J 
just as though they never thought of going any other 
way. I don’t see how you can catch them.” 

‘*Come over here in the grass where they can’t run 
so fast. You’ll get the hang of them in a little while.” 

They got the hang of Fred first. 

“Ow! ow!” he yelled, when a lively fiddler caught 
him by the finger. ‘“ How he pinches! What shall I 
do?” 

‘Pull him off with the other hand.” 

Fred reached for the crab with his left band, but he 
was gone, Still the big claw held on, and pinched as 
hard asever. It’s a way they have to leave their claw 
to pinch for them, while they run away. One would 
think it would hurt them to sever a limb like that, but 
it does not appear to, and the claw grows on again in 

a little while. 

One capture was enough for Fred. He left me to fill 
the coffee-pot, which was not a difficult task there 
were so many of “hem, and went back to the beach to 
see what he coulda find in the way of curiosities that 
wouldn’t bite. 


He had filled his pockets with shells and pretty peb- 


and he carried in his hand something still more 
curious. 

“Tt’s a dead horse-foot, isn’t it?’ he asked, meaning, 
not the foot of a dead horse, but a crab so called, 
otherwise known as king crab. 

“Something more wonderful than that,” = replied; 
“it’s the shell of.a live horse-foot.” 

*“ How can that be?” 

“ Like all the crab kind,” I answered, “these crabs 
shed their shells from time to time, as they outgrow 
them. This is one of the cast-off suits. See how per- 
fect it is; not a spine, nor a fis, nor a hair lacking. 
Even the outer lenses of the creature’s compound eyes 
are here. And here is theslit around the edge through 
which the crab crawled. If the animal had died in 
the shell, it would have been torn to pieces by the fish 
or the shore-birds to get at the flesh within. Keep it 
for a curiosity.’’ 

When we reached the boat Captain Kirk had filled 
his basket with clams, and had made everything ready 
for arun out to the fishing ground. We got aboard, 
the sail was set, and soon we were shooting out of the 
river-mouth with the speed of a race-horse, 








NORA'S GOOD TIMES. 
GLEN Farm, July 15, 1875. 





Dear Mr. Editor: 


iy Son, ’*S come, and Rob, Will and I are 
having it at grandpa’s, the very best place in 
the whole world for a good time, ’cause we can wear 
our old clothes aud don’t have to bother. It took a 
long time to get here and it was awful hot, but we had 
some fun, for there was an old lady right behind us 
who was dreadful afraid of a smasb-up. Every time 
the engine whistled she would grab the back of our 
seat, shut her eyes, and groan out, ‘“‘ Lord have marcy 
on us.”’ She kept that up for an hour or more. Then 
she began to get scared lest the train shouldn’t stop 
for her at the place she wanted to get out at, and kept 
asking folks * how long before the train would get to 
B.?” till a gentleman at the other end of the car called 
out to her ‘“‘to trust in the Lord and hang on to her 
ticket,’’ and I guess she did, for pretty soon she went 
to sleep and we didn’t have any more fur out of her. 

Grandpa’s got lots of cherries. The robins used to 
take them as fast as they got ripe, but they don’t get 
any chance now we are here, for we take care of 
them. I don’t know what mamma would say if she 
saw the piles of cherries we eat, and there isn’t a doc- 
tor nearer than five miles. It’s kind of funny nothing 
ever makes me sick at grandpa’s, and that’s the best 
of it. I’ve had six pets, and they’re all dead and 
buried out in the garden. You see when there is a 
chicken with a broken leg, or a mouse or bird that 
pussy has caught and half killed, the boys give it to 
me to nurse up, and they all die while I’m doing it. I 
don’t mean to take any more invalids, for grandpa 
says if I begin with strong, healthy specimens I can do 
as well as Will or Rob. I’m sure I’ve done something 
no boy could do! I’ve kept house a whole week. The 
housekeeper had to go away, and there isn’t any in- 
telligence office here, so grandpa couldn't find any- 
body right away. I had splendid times! We had 
baked beans three times a day, and crackers and 
pickles and milk. The roses were all in bloom, so 1 
picked lots of them and put them on the table, but the 
boys laughed and made fun of me, ’cause, they said, 
‘*roses and beans didn’t belong together, and it was 
just like a girl to want to have roses stuck into every- 
thing.” But I didn’t care, for roses are lovely any- 
where. Don’tyouthink so? Grandpa wanted a hasty 
pudding, and I made one, ever so big! I don’t know 
what ailed it, but nobody wanted to eat much; so 
Mike gave it to the pigs. I was afraid it would make 
their stomachs ache, but I guess it didn’t, for they 
squealed for more. I thought my housekeeping was 
fun, but grandpa didn’t, and I was kind of glad to see 
somebody take my place, for beans didn’t taste as 
good as they did the first few days. 

I wish I could live here all the time. I can do every- 
thing the boys do and some things they don’t dare to 
try. We have “stumps” every day, and I can do all 
of theirs, but they don’t dare to go out so far on a 
limb of “the big elm’’ as I do, for they ain’t so little 
and lightasIam. SoI think they are as ’fraid as any 
girl. We've got the dearest old auutie you ever saw, 
in alittle white box of a house near grandpa’s. She 
isn’t our truly own. She’s just “ Aunt Lucy” to every- 
body, even to grandpa. She's got two feet, but only 
one knee, so she has to sit down most all the time ina 
chair that’s got three little wheels, and she can roll 
herself all about the house init. Once in a while she 
gets out of it to take a little exercise, and you can’t 
think how funny it is to see her go hopping about on 
one foot. If anyone laughs she says, ‘* Now see what 
a blessing it is to be able to make a merry heart in any 
one.” I know it would make me spunky, but she's 
too good. I love to sit by her chair and see her dear 
old hands, all full of wrinkles and creases, flying 
briskly all the time, for she is never idle one moment. 
She works beautiful holders and pin-cushions, and 
knits such queer stockings with such long legs I should 
think she would be quite discouraged before she gets 
to the heel. When we go to see her she always gives 
us one peanut and a raisin, and says, ‘‘ Bless you, my 
dear.” Last week I carried to her a basket of cher- 
ries, and she called me an angel and said God sent the 
cherries. I was ’fraid she was getting crazy, for I had 





bles by the time I was ready to return to the boat, 


on a dirty gingham tyer, and I s’posed angels always 





wore clean white night-gowns, and had wings growing 
out of their backs too. Then the freckles on my face 
are “thick as spatter.” If I thought I should have 
them when I am “a truly angel” I should feel dread- 
ful. But she said I was one, and grandpa says she’s a 
godly woman, so maybe I am one without knowing it. 
Rob says she never would have thought of calling me 
angel if I hadn’t carried the cherries, and he’s going 
to take some too, and then she’ll say he’s one. I know 
she won’t, for he’s trying to learn to smoke sweet-fern 
cigars. Besides he don’t know the Ten Command- 
ments, and he’s two years older than I am. 

The sun shines here most all the time, and the wind 
is never east. Rainy days are best of all, for then we 
have the attic to play in, and it’s full of nice old 
broken things. Big wheels and one little flox wheel, 
like the one in Tremont street, are there, and a great 
loom, in which my great-grandmother made cloth a 
great many years ago. You can’t think what fun we 
have out of the chests of old clothes: we play it's 
Revolutionary days, and Rob and Will, with cocked 
hats and long-tailed coats that touch the floor, and 
each with an old rusty sword which goes bumping 
along every step, come to call upon me as I sit spin- 
ning at a little wheel, with a yellow old cap on my 
head and a pair of black satin slippers on my feet, 
with such little bits of heels to them that I can’t get 
up to make them a curtsey for fear of tipping over, 
and I have to beg them to excuse me as I cannot stop 
my spinning one moment, for I must work all the 
time to get the cloth ready for my husband and my 
seven sons, who are in the army. Then they pretend 
that I’m very young-looking to have so many grown- 
up sons, and I say it’s because I’ve always gone to bed 
at nine o’clock and “never cried for the moon,” and 
then we all laugh. 

Once we had a ball, and the boys took turns in 
having me for a partner, and it was a great honor, for 
I was Lady Washington! The one that was off had 
Jip (that’s grandpa’s sheep dog) to dance with. But 
he’s getting old, and his legs are stiff, so he didn’t 
enjoy it, and howled so awful loud grandpa thought 
we were killing him, and came running up stairs and 
told us to “stop this minute,” and we did. So we 
never have had another ball, but there’s no end to the 
good times we do have. Grandpa tells us lots of true 
stories bout the house and the things that are in it, 
and it’s better than to read them, for we know it’s 
just as he says. Perhaps some time I will tell one to 
you if you would like to hear one. Supper is ready, 
and it’s cream toast. So good-bye. 


Your little friend, Nora. 








Puszles, 


ANAGRAMS, 
Rettels. 
Revey dya sbring a hips, 
Reevy hisp nirgsb a drow ; 
Lewl orf hoste how veah on reaf, 
Kingloo dreasaw lewl durssea 
Hatt het drow eth sevies sbring 
Si het rowd hety shiw ot reah. 
Praht Lawod Moresen, 
AGnNes LEE, 





A CHARADE. 
In northern regions cold and wild, 
My first you see, a mountain child, 
In grandeur rise from its bed of snow, 
And smile on the iron-bound coast below. 
My second is loved by the schoolboy bright, 
With his rosy cheek and eye of light, 
And to gain it oft he will truant play, 
And leave master and lessons far away. 
In sunny lands, where the fire-flies glow, 
And fragrant breezes softly blow, 
My whole you may find so fresh and fair, 
And who would not wish in that treat to share? 


SELECTED. 
A DIAMOND PuzzLE. 
Across. Downward, 
A consonant. A consonant. 
To assign. A prefix from the French. 


An ancient poet. 
A boy’s name. 
A consonant. 


A river in the United States, 
A river in Europe, 
A consonant, 


M. D. H. 
A CONCEALED SQUARE WorRD. 
Sam! leave other work. ” 
Let all Venetians eat! 
O Venetians! eat nothing. 
We eat no salt. VouTa, 
Aw ENIGMA. 
Lam composed of 16 letters. 
My 10, 8, 2, 9 is in every house. 
My 3, 7, 2, 9, 10 is a weapon. 
My 13, 15, 1, 11, 16 is the end. R 
My 5, 6, 4, 9, 5, 6 is a place of worship. 
My 12, 14, 7 is a tool. 
My whole is a proverb. ELA. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 21. 


An Enigma.—Ring. 
A Drop-Letter Puzzle.— 
“ The hours are viewless angels 
That still go gliding by, 
And bear each minute's record up 
To him who sits on high.” 


A Diamond Puzzle.— v 
8S A D 
TAL E 8 
GUN 
E 
Word.— TEAL 
A Square Word. aay y¥ 
AVON 
Y x 
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A STORY OF A ROSE. 
By Mattie E. HOLDEN. 
WHITE rose once grew in a garden place, 
L On a slender stem, with a royal grace, 


The nursling of June and her handmaid showers, 
Fairest and sweetest of all her bright flowers. 


The south wind was out one day for a sail, 

In acloudy boat, so fleecy and frail, 

When he chanced to spy where, musing, she stood, 
My dear little rose in her snowy hood. 


Oh, softly he breathed and tenderly sighed, 

“ Starry eyes! Starry eyes! I wait for my bride!” 
But she laughed in his face and told him to go, 
She didn’t see why he bothered her so. 


A dew-drop sank down in the starry hush, 
Lured out of heaven by her dreamy blush, 
But the tender kiss of his balmy lip 

He gave to a bee next morning to sip. 


A bobolink left the bloom of a tree 

To tell her a tale of whimsical glee, 

The moon dropped a pearl to wear on her breast, 
Dawn wove her a cloak of silvery mist. 


But her hard little heart was colder than ice, 
She sent every suitor away in a trice, 

‘Till the north wind came by with terrible roar, 
And said, “‘ Pretty rose, your playtime is o’er.”’ 


He shook her with might, be drenched her with rain, 
Till the poor little rose swooned away with pain, 
And her shining crown, with its moonbeam glow, 
He tossed far and wide like feathery snow. 


And all that is left of that splendid bloom, 
The diadem gay and the spicy perfume, 

Is a handful of dust, that once was a rose, 
The sport of the wind as it fitfully blows. 








H. W. BEECHER ON THE ATONEMENT. 
By EpwarpD BErcHER, D.D. 


HERE has been witnessed of late quite a 
noteworthy theological conspiracy, of which 
Theodore Tilton, Counsellor Beach and an Ortho- 
dox minister were the leaders. The object of this 
conspiracy was to offset the confessed heterodoxy 
of Tilton and Moulton by counter charges against 
H. W. Beecher. Mr. Beach, personally, has no 
particular zeal for orthodoxy, and is rather an 
odd defender of the faith. But as a lawyer he 
makes quite a display of theological zeal, espe- 
cially in behalf of the atonement. It is in this 
field that I propose to consider his exploits, as on 
this point he regarded the orthodox as peculiarly 
‘sensitive, and aimed to strike a fatal blow. 

The extent of the researches of this trio is quite 
noticeable. Not only Mr. Beecher’s sermons as 
published by the Harper’s, but the volumes in 
the long series of the Plymouth Pulpit, published 
by Ford & Co., the Lectuwre-Room Talks, the Life 
Thoughts, and even unauthorized reports in the 
newspapers, have been surveyed and explored to 
obtain ammunition for an attack. The manner in 
which this attack has been carried out, by sup- 
pression, one-sided quotation, and false combina- 
tion, entitles it to a place beside the exploits of 
Tilton in mangling, misrepresenting and revers- 
ing the letters of his wife. 

To illustrate and confirm this statement I 
propose first to show what they omitted to 
state, and then what they did state as the 
basis of the charge made by Mr. Beach that he 
teaches ‘‘that no atonement was necessary,” and 
that thus he “ strikes out the fundamental corner- 
stone of the whole edifice of Christian truth, and 
man’s redemption, and salvation, which the 
Scriptures teach.” In opposition to this funda- 
mental heresy, Mr. Beach, as the mouthpiece of 
the orthodox minister, dramatically quotes ex- 
plicit passages of Scripture in proof of the doc- 
trine of atonement, rehearses an orthodox hymn, 
not, of course, from any zeal for orthodoxy, but 
as a lawyer and for effect on the jury and the or- 
thodox community at large. 

In reply to this assault I shall set forth what 
an honest search would have shown them as the 
truth, and leave to them the alternative that they 
either knowingly suppressed it or that they were 
inexcusably negligent in their search. 

I do this without suggestion or help from any 
quarter, but on my own responsibility, after an 
extended examination of my brother’s printed 
works, : 

In a sermon on the Intercession of Christ (vol. 
2, Harper’s Ed., p. 120) occurs this passage : 

“ This, it seems to me, is declared in the New Testament, 
that it was necessary that one should suffer, and that through 
suffering one should become a mediator between God and 
man. The sufferings and death of Christ were not incidental. 
They were divinely ordained. There was not only a use in 
them, but a necessity for them. Not alone is this declared, 
but it is the great undertone of the New Testament. The 
fact that man’s salvation is through faith in Christ, and that 


the power of Christ to save men is connected with or de- 
pendent on his suffering for them, cannot be taken away 





from the New Testament without abstracting its very life. 
It would be like an organ without diapasons, It would 
have no bass.” 

In another sermon in the same volume, on 
‘‘ Preaching Christ,” occurs this passage, after he 
had noticed certain useful and important topics 
of preaching: 

“ But high above these topics; high above abstract propo- 
sitions; high above the facts of history; above all descrip- 
tions; above all teaching of what is right and duty, high 
above them all is the fountain of influence, CHRIST, a living 
person, who GAVE HIMSELF A RANSOM FOR SINNERS, and 
now ever lives to make intercession for them. Though one 
preaches every other truth, if he leaves this chiefest one 
out, or abbreviates it, he will come short of the essential 
work of the Gospel. Put this in, and you have all, as it were, 
in brief. The power of the Christian ministry is in the pres- 
entation, not simply of great truths, but of the truth as it is 
in Christ Jesus.” 

Now, that Harper's edition of Beecher'’s Ser- 
mons was before the conspirators we know by the 
fact that a quotation was made from it. How 
natural, then, would it have been to an honest 
man to examine two such sermons, one on ‘‘the 
intercession of Christ,” and the other on ‘ preach- 
ing Christ,” to discover Mr. Beecher’s views on 
the Atonement. Which is most likely, that Til- 
ton or the Orthodox minister did not see these 
passages, or that, seeing them, they suppressed 
them, as not adapted to their purpose ? 

In the first volume of Harper's edition, which 
was certainly before them, for they quote from it, 
the following passage occurs, p. 165, from a ser- 
mon on *‘ Crowned Suffering” : 

“Tt is this crowned sorrow in Christ which proved him to 
be the King of redemption. It is the very focus of the re- 
demptive element that one was found with love enough to 
suffer remedially for the world.” 


To explain this more fully he says, after a few 
sentences as to law and love: 


** But, while law makes transgressors suffer, love suffers for 
transgressors. Both carry justice; both vindicate truth, 
purity, mercy; but law, in the whole sphere of human ad- 
ministration, puts the burden, the woe, the deep damnation, 
on the transgressor. Love yet juster, higher, purer, takes 
the suffering and the woe upon itself, and releases the trans- 
gressor. Which carries the sublimest justice, law or love? 
Which rules highest, reaches deepest, spreads widest, and 
best meets the wants of man’s whole being—the penal justice 
which says, ‘The soul that sinneth it shall die,’ or the dis- 
closed justice of love, which says, ‘I have found a ransom; 
I bear the stripes; I carry the guilt and the penalty; I suffer 
that the world may go free’ ?” 

Why did not Mr. Tilton and the orthodox min- 
ister request Mr. Beach to read this passage? 
Can orthodoxy itself be more orthodox than this ? 
But on page 122, vol. 2, Harper's edition, he 
guards this statement against the idea that Christ 
suffered literally all that all men would have suf- 
fered if he had not died. He says: 

“IT do not wish to be understood as holding that Christ did 

not, in an appropriate and just sense, bear the punishment 
of the sins of the world. What I protest against is the idea 
that Christ in himself suffered in literal measure every pang 
that would have been suffered by the whoie race forever and 
forever, in the increasing ratio of their ill desert.” 
Will that eminent theologian, Mr. Beach, call 
in question the orthodoxy of the view so clearly 
stated and so admirably guarded? Why was it 
suppressed? Did not the orthodox minister see 
it? Did not Mr. Tilton? It was an obvious part 
of a professed discussion of the subject of the 
atonement. So far, we have had general state- 
ments as to the necessity and fact of an atone- 
ment, and as to the magnitude of its moral power. 
Of its philosophy nothing has been said. 

On this point Mr. Beecher’s position is simple 
and definite. The idea that the atonement oper- 
ates simply and only on the sinner to influence 
him to turn from sin and become holy, he denies, 
though he ascribes to it trascendent power in this 
direction. On the other hand he says, in Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, Series 5, p. 240: 

“The Scriptures do teach, I think, that the sinless obe- 
dience, the expiatory sufferfng and death of Christ had 
some relation in the invisible realm of divine government to 
the world’s salvation. I know that a great many dispute 
that; but I do nat see my way clear to set it aside. After 
careful and long reading of Scripture I cannot but believe 
that the apostles taught and meant men to believe that the 
suffering of Christ had an ExPIATORY virtue in it; that the 
suffering and death of Christ did do more than constitute a 
manifestation ; that they did have a virtue that in some way 
changed things in the great world behind and out of sight. 
I cannot fairly construe the language of the New Testament 
other than so. 

“But it stops right there, without going one single step 
further. It merely recognizes, without explanation, without 
solution, the fact that the suffering and death of the Lord 
Jesus prepared a way for the mercy of God to reach man- 
kind.” 


In Harper's Ed., Vol. 2, p. 122, is a similar state- 
ment : 


“ Do you ask me, then, on what ground I put the necessity 
of the sufferings of Christ? This is my whole faith on this 
subject : the New Testament teaches that there was a reason 





which made it necessary that the blood of one should be shed 





to atone for the sins of men. The reason is not explained. I 
learn from the New Testament that it was needful that my 
God in Jesus Christ should suffer for me. I accept the FACT 
with reverence and gratitude; but I do not seek to know on 
this point what the New Testament has not explained ; and 
the example of those that have attempted to explain it has 
left me with less disposition to make the attempt. With 
reference to the atonement of Christ, I hold that he did 
make a proper satisfaction for the sins of the world. I do 
not know how it was that he did it. He knows and God 
knows. All I know is the simple announcement that it was 
done in such a way that God could be ‘just and the justifier 
of him that believed.’ 

“But there is a part of the atoning work that is made 
known to us, namely, that it manifested God. That is ex- 
plained, and glowing illustrations of it fill the New Testa- 
ment. There are two elements to be considered respecting 
Christ’s suffering. In the first place, I hold in a solemn 
faith the inexplicable fact that it was necessary, for reasons 
known to the Divine Being (whether it inheres in his own 
person, in his creatures, or in his government, I know not), 
that one should suffer for all. Secondly, I hold that the suf- 
fering of Christ manifested the mind of God in such a way as 
to cause it to appear sweet, and blessed, and attractive for- 
evermore.” , 

We are now in a condition to see what the con- 
spirators omitted to state. They omitted all this. 
Not indeed that this is all, for there is much more 
of the same purport which there is no room to 
quote. But we can see the measure of their hon- 
esty and honor in their assault, in their omission 
and suppression of statements so explicit. 

But, it may be said, is their assault wholly with- 
out basis? Is there no pretext for it? Have they 
quoted nothing? Yes, they have made two quota- 
tions. But in each case they have torn them from 
the context, and assigned to them a sense which 
the context will not admit, but repudiates. 

The first is taken from a passage in which he 
corrects the use of the words ‘ blood of Christ,” 
as if there was a literal sprinkling of the atoning 
blood in the case of the believer. It is in this 
sense that he says, as quoted in Lecture Room 
Talks, p. 148, ‘‘I know that many persons are 
converted without feeling the need of the blood 
of atonement. Thousands of men feel the need of 
Christ, who do not feel the need of blood. I do 
not feel the need of it.” What now do these vera- 
cious conspirators omit? They omit the next two 
sentences, in which he shows that he is speaking 
of literal blood, and of the need of that. He says: 
‘*T recognize and revere that language, but when 
you come to scrutinize it and to analyze it, is there 
any blood of atonement now? Is there any real 
act of applying blood to the soul in any such sense 
as we apply medicine to the body?” In this lite- 
ral sense of applying blood he rejects the neces- 
sity of blood. But taken in a spiritual sense he 
believes in cleansing by the blood of Christ. 
Taken in this sense he expressly defines it as 
‘divine forgiving,” ‘‘divine healing.” So under- 
stood he approves of the use of this sacrificial 
language. 

And now will the orthodox minister, or in his 
place, will Mr. Beach, the champion of the ortho- 
dox, inform us whether it is essential to orthodoxy 
to believe in the application of literal blood to 
the sinner as the ground of pardon? This cer- 
tainly would transcend the highest orthodoxy 
hitherto known. 

But it may be said, what was the need of cor- 
recting such a use of the word blood? Who ever 
believed in the application of literal blood? I 
answer, no less a man than the celebrated com- 
mentator, Bengel, believed in it. In his commen- 
tary on Heb. xii. 24, with reference to ‘‘the blood 
of sprinkling,” he argues at great length that 
Christ’s literal blood is actually preserved in 
heaven, and that forever. He also teaches that 
this blood ‘is applied to us in a manner real, 
yet supernatural, and, therefore, quite incompre- 
hensible.” There are others who have not read 
Bengel, who entertain similar mystical views as 
to the blood of atonement, and the sprinkling of 
the conscience with it, as though it were some- 
thing literal, something more than forgiveness 
through the atonement. The correction of such 
a use of language was therefore not uncalled for. 
Even had it been needless, that would not change 
the sense of the correction, or authorize the con- 
spirators in turning ft as they have done from its 
true and unexceptionable meaning to one that is 
false and odious, for the sake of popular effect. 

The second passage quoted is another example 
of giving a sentence a meaning at war with the 
known views of. the writer, and the context in 
which it stands. 

The whole passage is in fact a repudiation of 
the old theory that the persons of the Trinity 
were unlike in their disposition to forgive, the 
Father being inexorable, the Son not, and a sub- 
stitution in place of it of the truth that the three 
persons were alike ready to forgive, and that the 
atonement came from the eternal love of all. Dr. 
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Hill, the celebrated teacher of Dr, Chalmers, thus 
states the old theory as it was represented by ob- 
jectors. ‘It has been said that this doctrine re- 
presents the Almighty as moved with fury at the 
insults offered to his supreme majesty, as impa- 
tient to pour forth his fury upon some being, as 
indifferent whether that being deserves it or not, 
and as perfectly appeased upon finding an object 
of vengeance in his own innocent Son.” He adds 
that this objection is ‘‘ the more formidable, that 
it has received no small countenance from the lan- 
guage of many of the most zealous friends of the 
doctrine.” In Dr. Watts it appears in this form : 
* Rich were the drops of Jesus’ blood 
That calmed his frowning face, 
That sprinkled o’er the burning throne, 

And turned his wrath to grace.” 

This view of God, the Father, as especiaily 
needing an atonement, Mr. Beecher rejects as 
false philosophy, and represents each person of 
the Trinity as equally forgiving, and the plan of 
atonement as existing eternally in the nature of 
the Godhead. This rejection of a false theory 
of the atonement is represented by Mr. Beach 
and his allies as a rejection of the atonement 
itself ! 

This ‘is done by taking that part of the passage 
that rejects the old theory out of all its relations 
to the context, stopping in the middle of a sen- 
tence, and suppressing the true theory of the 
atonement which he presents, in place of the one 
rejected. Let us consider this honorable perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Beecher begins by tracing the atonement to 
the eternal love of God. He says: ‘‘ The atone- 
ment of Christ, of the Lamb who was slain from 
the foundation of the world for mankind, is love. 
The manifestation of it, the disclosure of it, was 
by his earthly life and DEATH, but the thing itself 
is infinite and eternal, and is in the heart of 
Christ.” Subsequently he says, ‘‘The plan of 
atonement eternally existed in God’s own original 
nature.” Does this deny the atonement? Does 
it not rather assert that it springs out of the eter- 
nal nature of God, and was disclosed in the life 
and DEATH of Christ ? 

From such premises Mr. Beecher rejects the old 
idea that THE FATHER was spécially unforgiving. 

‘*This does away, in a moment, with the old 
reasoning, that GoD THE FATHER could not for- 
give until some plan of atonement was arranged, 
and that he gave his son to come and die, in 
order that he might forgive. It takes away all 
that machinery of false philosophy.” Here the 
quotation stops in the middle of a sentence and 
omits the restof it, and also the following sen- 
tence, which, by antithesis and contrast, throws 
light on all that precedes. 

Let us complete the sentence: ‘‘It takes away 
all that machinery of false philosophy, and pre- 
sents the truth in all its clarity, and grandeur, 
and reasonableness.” What is that truth? ‘It 
makes known the better doctrine that God THE 
FATHER, THE SON, and THE HOLY GHOST is good- 
ness, a goodness that will not suffer men to go 
wrong if it can by pain and penalty stop them—a 
goodness that will forgive them if they find out 
their mistake and turn back. The ‘plan’ of 
atonement eternally existed in God’s own original 
nature. The central reason why God forgives is 
that he loves to do it.” 

Is this a denial of the atonement? Is it not 
taking away a false view of its origin in an unfor- 
giving spirit which dishonors the Father, and 
giving a true view that honors all the persons of 
the trinity alike as eternally ready to forgive, and 
traces back to the eternal love of the Triune God 
the plan of atonement which was revealed and 
consummated through the life and death of Christ? 

In this connection, also, he assumes as true the 
relations of the atonement to the universe at 
large, which he has spoken of elsewhere, but, ac- 
cording to his uniform course, he does not attempt 
to explain them by going beyond the facts of 
revelation. 

To whom now shall we give the credit of such 
dishonorable suppression and glaring misrepre- 
sentation? Mr. Beach no doubt rehearsed the 
lesson in innocence as it was taught to him. Yet 
he does not thus escape responsibility for the 
deadly slander with which he endeavored to strike 
down a minister of Christ. 

Mr. Tilton and the orthodox minister must 
divide the honor between themselves of deliberate 
slander. Mr. Tilton’s capacity for garbling, sup- 
pression and misrepresentation have been so fully 
illustrated in dealing with the letters of his wife, 
that perhaps the palm should be assigned to him. 

As for the orthodox minister, he seems to be in 


dangerous proximity to the spirit and deeds of 
the great accuser of the brethren, who accuseth 
them day and night before God. Let him take 
heed and repent if peradventure he may escape 
his doom. 

It may be asked is there nothing new in Mr. 
Beecher’s views of the atonement? I answer yes, 
they have some peculiar elements of power, which 
add to their efficiency in turning men to God, but 
none that diminish their essential orthodoxy. 
This statement I propose hereafter to illustrate 
and confirm. 








A NEW DEPARTURE IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 
N a paper which was read before the American 
Social Science Association last month at De- 
troit, Michigan, by Mr. Sheppard Homans, late 
Actuary of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, there are suggestions for ‘“‘a plan of 
life insurance without large accumulations or 
reserves,” which are worthy of earnest and careful 
attention, and are sure to provoke inquiry from 
the insured and criticism from the insurers. It 
will add weight to the clear statements and forci- 
ble conclusions of Mr. Homans that certain other 
eminent actuaries, including Mr. D. P. Fackler, of 
New York, and Mr. Elizur Wright, late Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, certify that they 
have carefully considered his theory and its pro- 
posed application ; that they believe it would be 
fully as secure for the insurance companies as the 
present method, and more satisfactory for a large 
portion of the insuring public; and that, if it 
receives the appreciation it deserves, it will in- 
augurate a new era in life insurance. 

Mr. Homans shows that the uniform annual 
premium paid for life insurance is divisible into 
three parts, which, he says, are essentially differ- 
ent in their nature, and should never be con- 
founded ; namely, 1, the provision for claims by 
death during the year; 2, the provision for ex- 
penses of management and adverse contingencies ; 
and 3, the reserve, or yearly deposit, to meet the 
deficits in later years when the uniform annual 
premium will be less than the then current yearly 
costs of insurance. The costs of insurance to the 
company advance with the increase of death- 
claims, and these with the ages of the insured. 
In the case of endowment-insurance these last- 
named annual deposits, or reserves, with interest 
accumulations, will be just sufficient to meet the 
claim at maturity. 

Now, while Mr. Homans admits that the com- 
pany holds these annual deposits, or reserves, to 
meet the increasing amount which is chargeable 
on the books of the company against the cost of 
life insurance, which amount gradually becomes 
equal to, and at length exceeds, the uniform an- 
nual premium as the insured grows older, he 
insists that these funds are not common property, 
but private accumulations held in trust for the 
individual depositor, and are simply payments in 
advance to meet the extra cost of insurance upon 
his own life in the distant and uncertain future. 
This is the savings-bank department of life insur- 
ance, in which each policy-holder has, or should 
have, to his credit, his own proper sum. This 
amount, whatever it may be, is not made payable 
until the death of the insured, or his attainment 
of a certain age, but (such is the argument) it is 
none the less his private property, and should 
not be confiscated in whole or in part if he is un- 
able or does not wish to pay for the continuance 
of insurance. If he cancels his policy he frees the 
company from the risk of paying the sum insured, 
and he should receive the accumulations which 
have grown out of his own payments, and which 
were intended to provide for the loss which his 
withdrawal precludes. But if the insured agrees 
to the confiscation of his accumulations: on his 
failure to pay the premium, he is bound by 
his agreement, and cannot be relieved from it ; 
for, to quote from the Seventeenth Report of 
the Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts : 
‘Upon the terms on which life insurance is ordi- 
narily granted, no ownership on the part of the 
policy-holder in the reserve is recognized. The 
policy-holder is entitled to a performance of the 
stipulations entered into with him by the com- 
pany, and to that only.” Now, it is just here that 
Mr. Homans proposes a radical, and, what will 
seem to the general public, an equitable as well as 
a momentous change in the conditions of life 
| insurance—namely, the practical recognition of 
i the ownership of the policy-holder in the reserve 
which grows outof his own payments. This recog- 





nition of ownership on the one hand, and trustee- 





ship on the other, is to be shown in the policy by 
granting to the policy-holder, when, for any reason, 
he may wish, or be compelled, to discontinue his 
insurance, the right to draw out in cash his accu- 
mulated deposits, or reserves, with but one draw- 
back ; and this drawback is the cost of procuring 
a substitute who will thereafter maintain the 
contributions to the three funds which have 
already been named as supported by the payment 
of a uniform annual premium; namely, the fund 
for death claims, the fund for expenses of man- 
agement and adverse contingencies, and the fund 
which has been styled the individual reserves, 
or yearly deposits, for meeting the increasing cost 
of insurance as the insured grows older. This is 
fair both to the retiring and continuing policy- 
holder, for if the former were allowed to take with 
him the whole amount of his accumulated de- 
posits without providing a substitute, the proba- 
bility is that the poorest risks would remain, and 
the death-claims swallow up the fund for their 
payment. It is the robust in health and the sue- 
cessful in business who are more likely to diseon- 
tinue their insurance willingly ; while those in a 
weaker and more precarious condition, stimulated 
by their relatives and creditors, will strain every 
nerve to maintain this safeguard. Hence as one 
retires he must either provide, or pay for provid- 
ing, another contributor to the before-mentioned 
funds for death-claims and expenses, who will also 
keep up the average good-health of the insured. 
The cost of procuring such a substitute varies in 
different companies, but it is always the equitable 
offset to the sum which the policy-holder should 
withdraw when he settles his account and retires, 

Mr. Homans reminds the public of the signifi- 
cant fact that the immense sums which our larger 
companies report as assets are nothing but the 
aggregate of these individual reserves or deposits, 
these private, personal accumulations held in 
trust for meeting the greater cost of life insurance 
at a more advanced age. The comparison which 
this eminent actuary institutes between the ex- 
pense of the management of these vast trusts by 
the life insurance companies in Massachusetts, 
and the expense of the management by the sav- 
ings banks of their deposits in the same State, 
opens a subject to which we may recur at another 
time—a subject which is of the first importance to 
the hundreds of thousands of persons who are 
paying uniform annual premiums on life insur- 
ance, and to the far greater number who are or 
may be hereafter dependent on these provisions 
for the future. 

While the recognition of the ownership of the 
policy-holder in the reserve, as has been indicated, 
would remove a deep-seated and general objection 
to life insurance, and extend its benefits far be- 
yond their present confined limits, it is equally 
beyond question that there are very many per- 
sons who would rather purchase insurance 
year by year at the lowest price for which it 
could safely be sold instead of paying a uni- 
form annual premium which is excessive .at 
the start, and deficient further on; that is, they 
would rather make their proper contribution 
to the first two funds which have been named 
—that for death claims, and that for management 
and adverse contingencies—and have nothing to 
do with the third fund at all. Now, it is no ob- 
jection that the cost of this kind of insurance— 
insurance pure and simple—yearly increases ; for 
in this way the insurer pays as he goes, gets what 
he buys, and stops when he pleases. It often 
happens that it is very desirable to provide for a 
limited term against death, and this provision 
should be afforded at the lowest rates, and with 
the fewest possible complications. 

It remains to be seen whether the increasing in- 
quiry on the part of the public into the principles 
and methods of life insurance—an inquiry which 
these candid and forcible utterances of Mr. Ho- 
mans have helped to stimulate—will move exist- 
ing companies to a more adequate recognition of 
the individual claims of policy-holders ; to such 
rectitude, economy and care in the management 
of their assets as shall more closely resemble the 
conduct of our best savings banks; and to the 
furnishing of insurance, pure and simple, at the 
lowest rates compatible with security, for such as 
desire it. Meanwhile the discussion of the sub- 
ject cannot fail to be beneficial—at least in spread- 
ing & more accurate knowledge of a most benef- 
icent provision which in one form or another can 
be made upon conditions which are ascertainable 
with mathematical accuracy, and which may be 
imposed by the companies and assumed by the 
policy-holders according to the strictest rules of 
equity. ‘ 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


MODERN PROCESSES OF STEEL MANUFAC- 
TURE. 


HE statement that a Bessemer steel rail can 
be produced at a cost but slightly, if at all, ex- 

ceeding that of an iron rail will seem extravagant to 
those who have been accustomed to think of steel as 
the product of laborious and expensive processes, and 
who have not become acquainted with the great de- 
velopment of methods for its cheap manufacture on a 
large scale. But a little consideration of the subject 
will suffice to show that the transformation of cast- 
iron into steel need not be more expensive than the 
transformation of the same material into wrought- 
iron. In fact, the lowest grades of Bessemer steel are 
little more tban wrought-iron melted. The texture 
supposed to be peculiar to wrought-iron, and known 
as “ fibrous” or “laminated,” turns out to be merely 
the result of the mechanical treatment involved in 
puddling, hammering, and rolling. In neither of 
which processes does the decarbonized metal undergo 
fusion. Hence it retains minute portions of earthy 
matters which are hammered or rolled out with it, 
imparting to it a texture which does not belong to it 
as iron merely. The high temperatures of the Besse- 
mer converter and the Siemens furnace having made 
it possible to melt wrought-iron on a large scale, its 
true nature and its relationship to the steels low in 
carbon is better understood. . 

The Bessemer process is in one sense a substitute for 
the puddling furnace. In the latter, cast-iron is de- 
prived of its carbon by fusion upon a hearth lined 
with iron-ore (oxide of iron) which yields its oxygen 
to the carbon of the cast-iron, forming carbonic oxide 
and carbonic acid, which escape as gases. The iron, 
deprived of its carbon, becomes infusible at the tem- 
perature of the furnace, and thickens to a pasty con- 
dition, in which it is skillfully balled together by the 
puddler, and removed from the furnace to the 
“‘squeezers,” hammer, etc. In the Bessemer process, 
on the other hand, the curbon is removed from the 
cast-iron by blowing air through a molten mass of 
the latter. Here it is the oxygen of the air which 
unites with the carbon of the pig-iron. Since steel is 
an alloy of iron and carbon containing more carbon 
than wrought-iron, but less than cast-iron, it is natural 
to suppose that by stopping the Bessemer blast at the 
proper instant, the desired grade of steel might be at 
once obtained. This can, indeed, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be accomplished ; but in the vast majority 
of instances (and universally in English and American 
works—in fact, everywhere, we believe, outside of 
Sweden) it is found most convenient first to take out 
all the carbon, and then to restore the amount required 
for the grade of steel sought. But it is not easy to take 
out the carbon completely without encountering anew 
difficulty. Namely, when the carbon is nearly gone, 
the oxygen of the blast begins to act upon the iron it- 
self, forming oxide of iron; and this substance existing 
in the mass of molten iron, even in extremely small 
quantity, deprives it of homogeneity and renders it 
liable to break under the hammer at red heat, or 
as the iron masters say ‘“‘ makes it red-short.” Now 
to cure this red-shortness, and at the same time to re- 
carbonize the melted wrought-iron, a compound of 
iron, manganese and carbon, called Spiegeleisen or 
specular iron, from its brilliant luster and large mirror- 
like crystalline faces, is added to the hath before cast- 
ing. The manganese is supposed to unite with the 
oxygen of the iron oxide just referred to, and to pass 
as oxide of manganese into the slag which floats on 
the bath, while the carbon unites with the iron in the 
bath to form steel. 

Now the Bessemer operation, thus sketched, is sim- 
pler, quicker and applicable to larger quantities at once 
than puddling. There are in fact but three reasons 
which occur to us why the product should not be as 
cheap as that of the puddling furnace. 1. The latter 
will successfully treat sorts of pig-iron which cannot 
be used in the Bessemer converter; and these sorts are 
(partly for that reason) cheaper than the “‘ Bessemer 
pigs.”” 2. The Bessemer process involves a large loss 
of iron. 3. lt requires very expensive “ plant” or ma- 
chinery, the interest on the cost of which is to be as- 
sessed upon the product. Nevertheless, the statement 
hinted at the commencement of this article is scarcely 
premature. Steel rails, acknowledged to be in all re- 
spects superior to iron ones, can be produced at a cost 
which is rapidly approximating that of iron. The 
“rail of the future” will be steel! 

Yet it is not likely that any more Bessemer works 
will be erected in this country. For a rival process— 
the only one, so far, which is worthy of that name—is 
coming into favor, and already in England, and on 
the Continent, puts its product into the market on 
equal terms. We refer to the Martin process of manu- 
facturing steel on the open hearth of a Siemens rever- 
beratory furnace. Here the decarbonization of the 
pig-iron is effected by the reactions, upon the molten 
bath, of wrought-iron or ore and of the furnace-flame. 
The operation is slower and more completely under 
control than that of the Bessemer method; and the 
ease and regularity with which any desired grade of 
steel can be produced has led to the employment of 
this method for some purposes to which the Bessemer 








boiler-plates, machine and tool steel, etc. But the 
gradual perfection of the arrangements and manipu- 
lations of the Martin system, in such works as those 
of Siemens in Great Britain, Martin in France, and 
also the establishment at Terre Noire in the South of 
France, has brought about a competition between 
Bessemer and Martin steel on the chosen ground of 
the former, namely, the manufacture of rails. 

One of the advantages of the Martin process in this 
competition seems to be its capacity of employing 
old iron rails (usually containing phosphorus) in mak- 
ing new steel rails. It does not appear that the treat- 
ment eliminates the phosphorus, but, on the contrary, 
that a steel is produced containing more phosphorus 
than was hitherto supposed consistent with tenacity. 
The secret is asserted lie in the reduction of the 
quantity of carbon in proportion as that of phosphorus 
is increased, or, as it has been expressed, in the substi- 
tution of phosphorus for carbon as a “steelifying 
agent.” Phosphorus has been universally regarded as 
the great foe of the steel manufacturer; and if by this 
means it can be utilized as an ally, avery large amount 
of material will be rendered available for making 
steel; and the transformation of thousands of miles of 
iron tracks on the railroads of the world into tracks 
of steel will be greatly facilitated. It must be added 
that engineers and metallurgists are still doubtful 
about “ phosphorus-steel rails,’’ though the reports 
concerning their use in France for a year or two past 
have been generally favorable. 

The decisive effect produced by minute proportions 
of a substance like phosphorus in combination with 
iron may be seen in the fact that one-tenth of one per, 
cent. of it is considered all that ordinary ‘‘ carbon- 
steels’’ will bear, while even the ‘‘ phosphorus-steel,”’ 
of which so much is said, never contains so much as 
half of one per cent.; and usually, we are informed, 
the proportion of phosphorus in it is about 0.35 per 
cent.—that of carbon being perhaps 0.12 per cent. 
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PLEASE note that in addition to all subscription 
moneys, 20 cents must be sent with each subscription 
to prepay the postage of the paper forthe year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage payable in advance at the mailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post-Office of the subscriber’s residence. 
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PLEASE remember, All new subscriptions are dated 
the first issue of the current month, whatever that may 
be, so that they expirein a year from thattime. If you 
want to renew, to see the continuation of our choice 
Monthly Illustrated Numbers and George MacDonald’s 
new story—please take pains to renew at least ten 
days before the end of the month. Then there will be 
no break in your papers, and you will haye no trouble, 
—nor we either! 
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ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of “* THE CHRISTIAN UnIon,”’ No. 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. 
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BEAR this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION holds good also for PrymMouTH 
Puutprr, and any Subscriber for the two together at 
$5.50 will be entitled to the same picture premium as 
two separate subscriptions at $3 each (or $6). The 
extra payment for postage, etc., must always be 
added, of course: viz., 20 cents for postage on either 
publication; and, for the premiums, 50 cents on Nos. 
1, Lincoln ; 2, Cross; 4, Boys; and 5, Girls: or 25 cents 
for No. 8, Washington. 








PICTURE PREMIUMS. 

1. Marshall’s PEoPLE’s Portrait OF LINCOLN. 

A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
2. THe Easter Cross. 

A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece’Chromo. 
3. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON 

A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4. OuR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 

A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos. 
5. Our Grris: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 


PICTURE-PREMIUMS TO 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


1. MARSHALL’s ‘‘ PEOPLE’s PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN.” — 
This portrait of Lincoln has a sound and enduring 
fame as the most perfect portrait ever made of “‘ Hon- 
est Old Abe’s’’ strong but kindly face. The market 
price of this magnificent steel engraving (20 x 26 inches 
in size) is $5.00 (proof copies were $25.00). Everywhere 
it has won golden opinions from the family and friends 
of the martyred President, art lovers, and distinguish- 
ed critics, both as a grand work of art and as a marvel- 
ous portrait of its lamented subject. Senator Sumner 
said: ‘‘ As a'work of art, it will take its place among 


those rare productions not to be forgotten. As a por- 
trait, it will always be valued as presenting the origi- 
nalin his most interesting expression, where gentleness 
and sympathy unite with strength.” 


2. THE EASTER Cross; a very delicate and beautiful 
cross-and-flower piece, a picture which for delicacy of 
conception and harmony of color is most rare. The 
subject is a beautiful one: an old moss-grown cross, 
symbol of the Saviour’s earthly work and death, 
stands in the gray dawn of resurrection morning, 


wreathed with vines and clusters of violets and pure 
lilies-of-the-valley; the flowers and foliage of early 
spring, symbols of the new life. 


8. MARSHALL’s ‘‘ HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASH- 
INGTON ’’; one of the most splendid steel engravings 
ever made, valued at Ten Thousand Dallars! called 
by Huntington, President of the Academy of Design, 
“truly a master-piece of the engraver’s art.’’ This 
is already a famous plate. Edward Everett said of 
it that it “placed Mr. Marshall at once by the 
side of the great masters of his art’’; Gustave 
Doré wrote to him a letter of congratulation on 
its completion, and called him “the undoubted 
master of art in America’; and George Bancroft, 
the great historian, said that this portrait of Wash- 
ington was ‘the only one that is perfectly satisfac- 


tory.” It is, indeed, a brilliant and most beautiful 
piece of engraving. The CHRISTIAN UNton purchased 
the plate three years ago, and it is in splendid condi- 
tion for printing. 


4. Our Boys: The Dinner, and The Nap; a pair of 
fresh and charming boy-pictures. The two boys are the 
real article! One is brimming over with mischief, his 
merry eyes dancing with fun at the antics of his pet 
dog; the other, a lovely face,—the pretty head fallen 
over on his arm, is sunk in the depths of a sweet and 
sound boy-slumber, while sly puss is making free with 
his dinner. French oil chromo; original painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the CHRISTIAN UNION. 


5. OuR Grris: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep; a pair, 
with which the CHRISTIAN UNION has already bright- 
ened 180,000 American homes. They are a genuine 
inspiration. 








N. B.—We must again beg subscribers to specify 
WHICH premium they select from our list of five. 
Many letters come to us giving no instructions; here- 
after, unless instructions accompany subscriptions, we 
shall invariably send the “ Boys’’ to new subscribers, 
the “‘ Cross’’ to renewals; and all who do not specify 
their subscriptions as “renewals’’ will be entered and 
served as new subscribers. 
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is less adapted—for instance, the manufacture of 


A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Cnromos. 
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